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' LEHER OF TRAN'SMlltAL 

^ I 

Department ok the Interior, 

Bureau ok Education, 

Washington^ June /, 1915, 

Sir: All Stutos in tho Uniort main tain systems of public schools, 

[ and in cvoTy State support and control of schools are divicfed be- 
tween the State and local connnunities— county, township, district, 

I municipality. In no two StaU^s is this divusign tho same. In# some 
the tendency is toward strong central State control, as in the State 
of New York; in some the State nssunies a larger part of the burden 
, of support, as in some of the Southern States; in others tho burden 
of support is loft almost wholly with local communitit^, and to these 
communities is intriistetl the control of the schools under general 
State laws. The State of Massachusetts and other New England 
States, as well as several of the,’ Middle Western States, offer ex- 
amples of this tendency. As expenditures for the maintenanco of 
schools, and public interest in the results of these expenses, increase, 
studants of education, school oflicors, and taxpayers desire to know 
wdiat apportit)ument of support and. control is likely to bo most 
' effective. In his study of tiio State vs. Local Control of Elementary 

^ Education," Dr. Theodore L, MacDowell has brought together much 

material which \vill he helpful to those interested in this question, 

1 tiicrofore rectimmond tiiat tiic inaiiuscript fransnntUHl herewith be 
published as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education 
Respectfully submitted. 

i P. P. CUAXTON, ^ 

, . Conintlssioner, 

1 The SeCRETARV ok the iNTKKiUU, , 

5 
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Tho rolfttion that sliould exist hotwooii rohtral and local author- 
ities has’ long been a favorite t.heino for persons interested iit various 
theori<^ of government. Many arguments have been produced, 
some based upon fact and others upon opinion, as to the relative 
. merits of centralized an<l loedized plans of government. 

In the field of education, ns in governmental activities in general, 
tho question of control has long been debatyd; and material presents 
ing the issu»\s front a tlieoretieal standpoint- is available. Little 
attempt has been made, however, to ascertein by statistical investi- 
gation the facts as^to the actual status of educational control, either 
in reganl to any one State or in regard to the United States as a ^ 
whole. As a step toward the lu complishment of this purpose, the 
present study has l>een eom'eived and prepared, and It is presented 
with the hope that it may be the starting point of other similar 
imH'stigations into a rich field of educational polity. One practical 
value of such investigations lies in the fact that legislators are coming 
more and more to rely uj>on the advice or educators in framing school 
laws, frequently to the point of the adoption of new and complete 
codes, n is well, therefore, that both educators and legislators 
siiould realize the effect of a piece t)f j)n>posod or existent legislation 
in its bearing upon control. 

So Tar os the selection ami arrangement of material are concerned, 
the reader should keep in mind that although the study contains a 
great anuuint of detail, it does not purport to he a eonipendium of 
scliool law. Instead, tin* uiuh*rlying purpose is to present a-sys- 
tematie arrang<Muent of scliool law in it^s ref»M*enc(' to th<^ question of 
educational control. From this point of view, portions of laws 
Waving no relation to tlie (piestiou of control iinve been eliminate:!^, 
since to include them would he to obscure the fundamental issue.* 

In its original form tins study of control^in elementary education 
was prepared os a tlu'sis priNented to the faculty of tho graduate 
school of the University of Pennsylvnuia in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for tho degree of doctor of phiU)sophy. Since its 
acceptance for that purpose it has been modified so as to include 
intervening legislation. 

1 In Tlev of the (act that State aid for agriculture, Industrie! educatioD, ^oroe •conomica, and consolida- 
tion of schools has received extended treatment In recent publications ot the Bureau of Education (aee 
Bulletin, 19H, Noe. 30, 37; Report of the Commissioner, 1913, Vol. I, Ch. XI; 19W, Vol. I, Ch. XI), the 
detailed analysis of this topic prepared by the author for Inclusion In this study is printed only In abstract 
* jbrm(pp.a0-31). 
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The sources used in the preparation of the study were the^nost 
recent school laws of the various Stktes as issued by the State de- 
partments of education, supplemented by the session laws o^ the 
Ic^laiures in session sinefrUie date of publication of the school laws. 

For stimulus in the preparation of this study and for the general 
spirit pervading it, 1 am indebted to able instructors and follow stu- 
dents at Columbia University ^d the University of Pennsylvania. 
Acknowledgment is also due to the State' superintendents throughout 
the count ly for their nready replies, without wliich it would have been 
iii^saiblo for me to interpi^ot many points of law. Acknowledgment 
is also duo Mr. James C. Boykin and other members of thb E<iitorial 
i)iv^ion of the Bdreau #f Education for helpful criticism. My chief* 
de^ of gratitude, however, is to my wife, Jjilliau lone MacDowidl, 
who with ui^ailing zeal has aidetl most materially in tlio completion 
of what has proved to he an arduous undertaking. 

Thkoix>ue L. MacDowell. 

January 1 , 1915 , ' 
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STATE VERSUS LOCAL CONTROL OF ELEMENTARY 
' . EDUCATION. 


INTROm't'TI()N\ 
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Whilo tbo fin^ responsibility for^tho ofitnblishmont moint^ 
nance of Ainorican schools rests wit blench ineiivielunl State, there- is 
nevertheless such a uniformity in ideiJs niul in legislatie)n that to 
public educatiem, more than to any either si^ciol institution, may the 
'’te.*’n ‘'national** bo applied. Yet, in our National Constittitiem 
there are no pnmsions concenung public education. Each State is 
free to adopt, tlierefore, oji\ one of several policies in the odmini^ 
tration of public schools, hirst, it might shun any (did aU responsi- 
bility in Hie education of tbo chihh ‘if seiciety could afforel to adopt 
such a polie'v, 'Second, acting through central autlleirity, thf State 
might raise alb moneys, and .assunicj entire control of enlucation. 
Thirel, it might, govern through central authority, hut' compel leical 
units te) provide the Entire ceist by local taxatiein. Fourth, it might 
take a more superior position, and througl) its central authority 
encourage and cooperate with the localities, both financially and 
administratively, giving gr<>at frcinlom to local initiative, but reserv- 
ing final power to itself, to be exorcised when necessary. This last- 
nninT^d policy furnishes a high ethical basis (or educational controli 
it implies a delicate balance of central and lot;d processes, a friendly 
attitude of the State, supreme in its unity, toward the w^ker unit, 
the locality/it tends to piirpctunle wlial has been r^arde<l as 
Americans birthright— the freedom’ of local government to operate 
within the constitutional limits established by the State. 

Assuming the last to represent actual conditions, this study 
’ endeavors' primarily to determine, by an analysis of State school 
legislation,* the present Jfatus mul trend of control of elementary 

education,^ ^ . 

From the standpoint of control, legislation pertaining to education 
y may bo divided broadly into two divisions or aspects. In the first 
place, a State may establish regulations, ei ther mandatory or reetric- 

I The study deals only with legislation applying general}* throughout a State and doea not Include vptfcUX 

leglslaUon, that Is, acts ofa'iocal nature. * . 

« “ Elementary edyteation,'* as used to the study, denotes Is covered by feeneral usage; fnsUtuUoas 

esiabllsbed lor specifle purpoaos, such as the care and rdocallon of d^, dtimb, and blind chfldiem, arg 
generally under the management of a special board of trustees, and are, therefore, not included. 
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tive, Tolating te certain broad wpects of educational administration, 
which localities must accept; here the degree of State control will 
be indicated by the nature of the regulations adopted.^ In the 
scNDond place^ a State^may organize its administrative machinery of 
educational procedure either by placing oertain powers in the hands 
of *central agents or by plating such powers in the hands local 
agents; here, obviously, control will be centralized or localized accord- 
ing to the nature and number of lowers delegated to centra^^ents 
on the one hand or to local agents on the other. 

By an analysis of th^e two phases of control it has been possible 
to obtain criteria sufficiently definite for adoption as standards of 
measurement. In, selecting ^ch stapdards the effort has been to 
choose, first, only those functions that a^re, generally regarded as 
fundamental in the administration of public^ elementary education, 
and, second, a variety sufficient to give a comprehensive view of 
each 'of the various State school systems. These \tandards then 
have been analyzed into substandards in order to provide for the 
proper classification and organization of necessary detail. It is 
recognized that there may be reasonable difference of opinion as to 
the importance of some of the standards or substandards adopted, dr 
as to their grouping; it is also conceded that additional standards 
might have been included. Nevertheless, it is believed that the 
range of standards is sufficiently accurate and broad to compensate 
for any minor errors of judgment that may have been made in these 
respects. Suffice it to say that, a careful study of school legislation 
has disclosed these standards as typical and as apparently well 
' calculated to indicate the present trend of control, whether central 
orlocal.^ 

FINANCE. 

The policies adopted by the various States in regard to the adminis- 
tration of financial jn^Itera demand first attention in a study of edu- 
cational control. In order to see the subject of public^chool finance 
in its*celation to control atwarious angles, however, it is necessary 
to analyze it from the viewjwint of different standards, each develop- 
ing a different phase of the subject. This will be done in the following 
pages, ea^h section dealing with a separate standard. 

1 la order to tneure oleeiiiees it is neoeMry to define a few terms that are In frequent use throngbout this 
•todj^'ipoal unit” or '^Jocaltty,” “Oentral authority,*’ "local authority;” "ocntraUtatloo” and "locali- 
laUon.** A"kwalimlt*'of"looaUty**oooslstaofanypoIltioo^eogrephloalmbdiTl»k)norifltate: thatis, 
a ooimty, a township, <w a eohool datitot. "Central auUiority**oarriop oat conetituttonalproTieloiu and 
'' lecUbti^ eittft t men ti tor a State at huge, 'while " Ifxral authority ^’.carries them out for a local unit. Flnatty , 
■;Jjl rfiiitln «-ttot tee^Uftp ttnpoee ceftaiQ mandatee w reetriotiont uiwn local authority or that pladM oertain 
and duttee in ^ hands of oential authority is to be oonsideted ae eiridenoe of "oentraUsatlon;** 

: ^ Stale le gisl a t io n tending to isipoee eudi mandates and reetHotlons on Iboal authority, 

«^tha pMooe of leglelatiah plaolng sueb powers and dutlea ip the ha&ds of local autborityi is to bo 
- Wridseed aa eytaeaaa of "looaltoUoo.** 
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L BASES FOR THE DISTRIBUTIOII OF STATE SCHOOL MOEST& / j 

One of the most important features of public-school finance is the * 
distribution of State school moneys among l(A^ities.' For the pur- 
pose of locating control, the bases upon which such moneys are 
generally so distributed may be classified into two general groups: 

Group 1 — (a) School population; (6) valuation of taxable property; n 
G roup 2 — (a) Attendance of pupils; (b) number of teachers employed 
or number of legal schools maintained; (o) inverse property valua- 
tion; (d) ratio of local school tax to total local tax. 

In some States, State school moneys are distributed directly to 
districts. In most States, State moneys are distributed to counties 
upon designated bases, and then redistributed to districts upon the 
same bases. In a few States, which are treated separately, the bases 
for redistribution among districts are different from the bases for dis- 
tribution among counties. 

OROITP 1. 

Thirty-three States distribute State school moneys on bases in- 
cluded in tlie first group, namely, school population and valuation 
of taxable property. 

AtAhnma, Arizona, Arkansa/i, Colorado, Conneoticut, Oeorgia, Idaho, IlUnoia, 

Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Ix>tiisiana, Maryland, MioluRan, Missiasippi, 
Montana, Nebras)ca, New Mexico, North t^aroUna, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 

Oregon, South Dakota, Tennoasee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming distribute Stato school funds on the basis of scho(^ population. In ^ 
Maine all of tho proceeds of a State tax of IJ mills, also a sum equal to. 6 per cent of 
tho amount of tho permanent school fund, and also one-half the sum received by the 
State from tho tax on the fmnehises of savings banka, and one-half the sum attessed 
upon tho dept^its of trust and banking companies are distributed among the several 
towns according to tho number of children therein; further, one-third of thecommon- 
BchiM)l fund (nn addilional Slate tax of IJ mills) is distributed on a school population 
basis, and two-thirds on a ]»roi>erty valuation basis. 


onoup 2. 


Eleven States distribute on bases belonging to the second group, 
namely, attendance of pupils; number of teachers employed or the 
number of legd schools maintained, inverse property valuation, and 
ratio of local school tax to total local ts5c. 

California distributes on an esUmato of tho number of teachers employed and the 
average daily attendance; Delaware, on the number of teachers employed; Florida, 
on the average attendance. Massachusetts distributes among towns whose asseme^ 
property valuation docs not exceed $2,600,000, a part of its moneys being apportioned 
in an inveTso ratio to tho amount of taxable property in town and the remainder 
in such a manner that the greater the ratio of local school tax to the entire town tax, 
greater is the amount of StatIpAynds feceiyed. Minnesota distributee on the nnm- 

> Speotal iBpproprlatktts, or ■pproprtoUans deducted from State achoot mooeya before the regular die* 
tHbuUon is made, are diaiegarded lo thlBCfaaptef beoaoM of their laok of gcuieral appUosbUUy. 
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ber of pupils who have attended school for at least 40 days; Missouri, on the number 
of teachers employed and the total number of days’ attendance; New .Eampahiie, on 
Ae number of pupils who have attended school for not lees than two weeks during 
the year and on an inverse property valuation basia; * New York, on inverse property 
valuation* and. the number of teachers employed; South Carolina, on the number 
of pupils attending day school for at least 10 school days or evening school for at least 
20 evenings; Vermont, on the percentage of the grand list (total local tax) expended 
for current expenses in the maintenance of schools, on the number of teachers with spe- 
cific qualifications employed in rural schools, and the remainder on the number of legal 
schools maintained;* and Washington, on the total number of days’ attendance.^ 

COMBINATION OF GROUP 1 AND GROUP 2. 

four remaining States distribute on bases listoH under both 
group.s : 



Nevada distributes 70 per coat of the State distributive school fund (entire State 
school fund) on the number of teachers employed and 30 per cent on school popula- \ 

tion. New Jersey distributes the State school fund on the total numl)er of days* n 

attendance; while the State appropriation of least $100,000, the proceeds of 90 per 
cent of the State school tax, and a part of the State railroad tax are distributed in 
proportion to the amount of taxable real and personal estate in each county. 
Pennsylvania distributes one-half of the State appropriation on the number of teachers 
employed and one-half on the school population. In Rhode Island the sum of $100 
is apportioned to each school, not exceeding 15 in number in any one town, and the \ 
remainder of the State school money is distributed in proportion to the school populu- ' ^ 
tion. 

REDISTRIBUTION BY COUNTIES ON CHANGED BASIS. 


In a few States, State school moneys are distributed to counties 
one basis and redistributed among districts on a differeat basis. 
Generally, the evident purpose of such a policy is to have the State 
moneys reach the final loctJ unit of distribution upon a more equit- 
able basis than that of the original distribution. 

In Alabama, State echool moneys are distributed to counties upon a school popu- 
lation basis and redistributed among the districts and townships in such manner 
as to provide, as nearly as possible, school^ terms of equal duration. In Arizona, the 
basis of distribution among countios is school population; from county to districts 
the baalB of redistribution is average daily attendance, with the proviso that each 
district must be apportioned at least $1,000. In Idalto, the basis of distribution among 
countiee is school population; the method of redistribution among districts is as , 

follows: Two-thirds of all public-school moneys are apportioned on a school-popula- 
tion basiB; 6 per cent of the remaining one-third, or such of the same as may he nc^ed. 


* The inverse property valufttlon basts applies enly to an additional amount dlstrlbutad among towns 
of not more than 8,600 Inhabttante and wbooe property valuation ranges from 12,000 to 17,000 per pupil 
In overage attendance. ^ 

far aa tUs basb Is eonoeaedi it applies to districts of vacrlotts property assessoMnts up to 160,000. 
JMstriota and dtJea having property valnatlofi above that amount receive a fixed sum. 

' ^ A legal sbbbol is one which has been matntabied during any school year at least 160 days, including 
holiday s tod otbera allowed bylaw, onlesa said school was ordered closed by the local health officer on 
; aoootot of an spidemlo, rntd In whito the average dally attendanoe of pupUs has been hot less than six, 
and which has been ta^t by a duly Qualified and legally oertifleated teacher whose register has been 
and Totumed as required by law. 

< The atloodan^ of popUa of legal achooiagg duly reported as being in private schools Is lnohided. 
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is apportioned amongfthe rural hi^-echool dietricte and diatricte organized under the 
confloUdation plan in proportion to the number of teachers employed therein; 50 
per cent of the remainder, or so much as may be needed^ is used for the relief of all 
districts which are unable to maintain the minimum term; the baliUice is apportioned 
among the several districU per capita per school child. In Nebraska, the ba^ for 
distribution among counties is school population; State funds, increased by proceeds 
of fines and licenses, are redistributed among districts as follows, one-fourth equally 
and three-fourths according to school population. In NSw Jersey, the State school 
fund is distributed to counties on the basis of total days’ attendance, while the State 
appropriation of at least $100,000, the proceeds of the State tax for schwl purposes, 
and the proceeds of the railroad tax are distributed to counties on the basis of the total 
number of ratables; all such funds are redistributed among districto oo a combined 
teacher and total days* attendance basis. In South Dakota, State school moneys 
are dis^buted to counties upon a school-population basis, and redistributed among 
the districU in proportion to the acreage of indemnity and endowment 

lands in each school district, with the proviso thafllSFamount received by any dis- 
trict in any year may not exceed the equivalent of 6 cenU per acre -or $250 per 
school. 

D^CUSSION. 

Unfortunately tlie .bases, selected by State" legislatures for the 
distribution of school moneys do not always produce the desired 
result — that is, an ccpiaUzation of educational advantages throughout 
the State. Distribution either on a property-valuation basis or a 
school-population basis appears at first thought to be fair, but may 
result in aiding most the very localities fhat are best able to care for 
themselves and irf slighting those that can ill afford to be neglected. 
That is, distrihution on a property-valuation basis means that the 
richer localities receive the greater amount of State support, irre- 
spective of their real educational needs, which may or may not be 
proportionate to wealth. However, it should be noted that neither 
of the two States that have adopted this basis— Maine and New 
Jersey — apportions all of its school moneys on such basis alone. 

While the inequality of distribution on a school-population basis 
is probably not so marked as it is on a property-valuation basis, 
nevertheless inequality exists to a considerable degree. By school 
population is meant the total number of childrea of certain ages 
residing in a given locality. These ages are not coincident with the 
ages of compulsory attendance, but extend over a greater period. 
Therefore, it may so happen, for example, in the case of two localities 
having school populations of the same size, that the one which does 
not enforce the compulsory-attendance law nor encourage the attend- 
ance of children before and after^the compulsory-attendance age, 
nor provide kindergarten and high-schoql facilities, may receive 
relatitely more per pupil in actual attendance 'than the other locality 
which does all of these things, Therefore, the more a locality fosters 
its schools, the greater is the amount of local school tax which it has 
to levy. The more progressive a locality is, the ^i^ter does the 
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Qiequitj tinder this method of distribution become. It is interesting 
to note here the corrective which Michigan has adopted, namely, 
that when any school district shall have on hand enough funds to 
meet its needs, the children^ in said district — 


diall not be counted m the apportionment until the amount of money in tho primary- 
^ool injereet fund in said district is insufficient to pay teachers’ wages or tuition 
for the next enmiing two years. 


Ali of the buses in the second group seem to be more equitable 
than those so far considered. An inverse property valuation basis 
has as its fundamental purpose an equalization of educational advan- 
tages, inasmuch as tlie poorer localities receive more or relatively 
more than tho richer localities, which are bet^r able to support tlieir 
schools by local tax; while the distribution of moneys on tho principle 
that the mqro a locality appropriates for its schools the more it will 
receive from the State has stimulation of local support as its purpose. 
Tho other bases, that is, attendance of pupils and number of teachers 
employed, are also not only more equitable than tho l)asc^s under tho 
first heading, but they also have tho effect of stimulating local 
authorities to constant activity. On tho ono basis, local authorities 
must see that children are encouraged to attend school; on tlio otlicr 
basis, a State offers an inducement to local authorities to employ a 
number of teachers sufficient to meet tho needs of tho loculitv. 

Tho methods of distributing State school funds on a school' popula- 
tion basis or on a propc^y valuation basis have no doubt been 
adopted on account of siimPicity, but little control exists under such 
methods of distribution. The modification of th^ method of distrib- 
uting on a property valuation hasis — that is, inverecly in proportion to 
the wealth of tho locality— indicates a rise of tho idea of the necessity 
of attempting to secure equality of educational opportunity and 
suggests central control. Tho methods of distributing on tho bases 
of attendance or of number of teachers employed have doubtless bi-cn 
adopted in order to establish a closer correlation between need and 
award, and the method of distribution according to tho ratio of local 
school tM to total local tax has for its purpose the direct recognition 
of local initiative; but all these methods have also had tho effect of 
increasing central control. 

From this analysis, it may bo said that in tho matter of distribution 
of State school funds the present status of educational control is 
r that of mcomplete and ineffective centralization. Fundamentally, 
^e distribution of State school moneys is in itself a centr^ and a 
. ^ ^ proceas, but in only a comparatively few States do the 

^ in vogue give opportunity for the exercise 

I ■ erf efiadent central control; practically, therefore, a safer characteriza- 
1^^,^ tipn of the results of the analysia would be to say that they indicate 
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an actual condition of localization rather than of centralization. 
However, in proportion as the States endeavor to equalize educa^ 
tional opportunity on the one hand, and on the other to encourage 
local effort and local initiative by adopting distributive bases looking 
toward these ends, to that extent will centralized control become 
increasingly effective. w 
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DISTBIBUTIOH OP STATE SCHOOL MONEYS. 
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IS OOITTBOL 07 BLSHBNXA&T RbnbATXON. 

It extbut op restriction attached to the local expenditure 
^ OP STATE school MONEYS.* 

The preceding standard disclosed the fact that every State in the 
Union supports, to some extent at least, its free public schools. On 
the assumption that the distribution of State school moneys is in 
itself a centralizing process, the standard was analyzed as to the 
various bases upon which such moneys are distributed so as to ascer- 
tain the degree of centralization inherent in each method. The 
standard now to be considered carries the analysis in a somewhat 
different direction;, irrespective of the basis or bases upon which 
State school moneys are distributed in each of the various States, the 
extent of restriction placed upon localities in the expenditure of such 
moneys also indicates the degree of centralization. If a State dis- 
tributes the entire amount of its regular jJIotmeut of State school 
moneys to be expended for a specific jmrpose or for specific purposes 
and none other, restriction may be said to be complete and control 
central. If a State distributes a part of the State school moneys 
under cextain restrictions as to expenditure and the remainder unre- 
strictedly, then restriction may be said to be partitJ and control 
divided. If a State distributes moneys without any restriction what- 
- ever as to their expenditure by a locd unit, then we may say that 
the expenditure of State school moneys is unrestricted and control 
local. . 



0 




COMPLETK RESTRICTION. 


In order that all children, no matter what their social or economic 
level, may receive at the public expense the foundations of education, 
23 States * designate in their school laws the specific purpose or pur- 
poses for which State school moneys are to be expended by localities. 


In 13 of these 23 States — Califonua, Connecticut, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin *“all State school moneys appropriated to the localities must be 
applied exclusively to the payment of teachers* salaries, an expense constituting a 
large portion of public school expenditures. 

In the remaining 10 States, State school moneys must also be applied primarily to 
the payment of teachers* salaries, ^but not exclusively to this purpose, the following 


I Th6 mooeys referred to In this ohaptsr Include funds distributed In the refpilar apportlonnitfit to local 
imlts gmunUf and not funds distributed under special conditions or for specla] purposes. 

■ Arlaona, Callfmiia, Colorsdo, Connecticut, Delaware, Kentuoky, Halne, Maryland, Michigan, 
ICimueota, 10s»url,>Nebra8ka, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisomstn, Wyoming. 

. » Bwtkm 658, page 253, aobool laws of IMI, provides that the money reoMved from the State (Wlsoonstln) 
; . hy district shall be* devr^ted exclusively to the payment of teachers' wagw; the oonstltutlon provldea 
that the tawome of the soboot fond shall be applied to tho support of schools and the purohase of suitable 
Ubnries sud appentos therefor. Wbethw- these apparently coniUettng provisions can be reoonciled or 
. ' not, it Is certain that the leglslatiire here requires that dlstrku shall pay each year tor teachers* wages an 
amount eq^t to that reoafved from the Income Of the tobool fund.—flnterpretatfon of the State suDerln- 
tendent) 
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additional purpoBW b«ing included: In AruuHia, for salaries of other employees and 
for other contingent expenses and, in Colorado, for necessary school expenses, pro- 
vided, in both States, that if any balance remains after the expense of maintaining 
school for the preecribed term has actually been paid, such balance may be used for 
other purposes specified by law; in Delaware and Wyoming, for furnishing free texts; 
in Maine, for toachere’ bo^, fuel, janitort' service, conveyance of pupils, and tuition 
and board of pupils; in Maryland, for free texts and stationery; in Michigan, for tui- 
tion and transportation of school children; in New Jersey, for fuel, trauaportation, and 
tuition of pupils; in Ohio, for salaries of superintendents; in Utah, for compensating 
coxinty superintendents, including their actual and iieceswy traveling expense, and 
for the expenses of county insUtutes. 


The other form of restriction attached to the expenditure of State 
school moneys by localities may be termed partial. A State may 
require that State school moneys must first of all bo expended for a 
specified purpose, permitting localities to expend the remainder, if 
any, for other purposes; or it may require localities to set aside a 
specified portion or percentage of State school moneys for a certain 
purpose, permitting localities to dispose of the remainder; or it may 
forbid the use of State school moneys for certain purposes, hut permit 
lociilities to expend such moneys for any other purpose. Seven States 
adopt this form of restriction. 


In Alabama, not more than 4 per cent of all moneya appropriated for the support of 
bchoola may he ueed or expended othermae than for the payment of teachers employed ; * 
and no ^hool moneys distributed to the various counties from Siate school revenue 
may be paul, either directly or indirectly, for the erection of schoolhouses, forfichool- 
room furnitiue, or for any other contingent expenses of sc hools. In Arkansas, the com- 
mou-sc-hool fund apportioned by the State may not be used for building purposes; 
$25 of this sum, however, may be expended annually in each district for maps and 
other supplies, subject to the approval of the State superintendent and n majority of 
the qualified eloctore. In Massachusetts, »iot more than 25 per cent of the common- 
school fund may bo applied to the purchase of books of referenco, maps, and appara- 
j tu8> In New Ilamiwhire, one-fifth of tlie i>ortion of the literary fund (State school 
fulid) may be applied to Iho purchase of blackboards, dictionaries, maps, charts, and 
school apparatus; the remainder must bo used for the maintenance of schools. In 
Oregon, at least 85 per cent of the amount received from the irreducible school fund 
(State school fund) must be applied to the payment of toachere’ salaries. In Texas, ^ 
State school moneys must be used exclusively for paying the salaries of teachers and 
of superintendent^, and for ioes for taking the school census; provided that, if there 
t should be any surplus after schools have been maintainecLfor at least 8 months, such 
f surplus may bo expended at the discretion of Uio board of school trustees of the 
district concerned. In Washington, State funds must be applied exclusively to the 
current use of the common schools, and may not be applied to the btiilding of 
f schoolhouses or to-permanent improvements thereon. 

1 Tbel»Riilfttareinay,b7a voteoftwo-ttUrdBof each hotiee, nupond the openthmof this ooosUtutkmal 
provlskiiL 


PARTIAL RESTRICTION 
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CATION. 


DISCD88ION. 


This examination of State school laws has shown that in .30 States * 
the expenditure of State school monej-s by localitic;s is restricted, in 
23 of these States the form of restriction being complete and in 7 
States partial. In 18 States'* State school moneys are distributed ' 
to the various localities without any restriction whatever us tooxpeiid- 
iture. From these facte it may be concluded that in regard to the 
expenditure of State school moneys control is divided, with a tendenev 
toward centralization. 

In Itself restriction of the expenditiiro c.f State school funds liy 
loc^tios indicates a marked form of centralization. Such n'striction 
of State school funds has no doubt ari.sen because the several States I 
adopting this restriction cximsider it their duty to see that school 
moneys are wisely and economically iitUized. That is, they believe \ 
that when a State has received from the Federal Governmoiit a land J 
grant for education purposes or when a State determines to coUect a 
general State sclwol tax or decides to utilize a portion of llie wealth 
arising from, natural rasources for school purjmses, it can not r(^lievo 

itself of the responsibility of a wise and economical exnendfturo of 
such moiioy. 


£xUnt of attncM to the ej:jy€iui{ture ff State irhool vi 07 \eyi. 
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m. STATE AID.* 

Distinct from the regular distribution of State school funds and the 
study of rwtrictions attached to their expenditure is the appropria- 
State school moneys under the usual designation 
^ ^ .8***^’ State aid, so define d, consists of .funds sppple- 

Colofwlo, coimeotlout, DeUwsre, Kentucky, Maine. Mary. 
Nev«I», N*; nampaS;. 

Sta, WaSCton. W»t Vlrl 

I»*». K»o*“. .'.oulalana, Mlaalaalppl, Montana. New Mexico 
®®““> Carolina, South DiUtota, Tameasoe, Vermont. 

l~«*-ily inoper^l,. 
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mental to the general school funds granted under restrictions either 
for the purpose of assisting localities to carry out their ' educational 
ideals or to moot their pressing educational needs. Wh^ii a State 
offers funds fur the purpose of enabling localities to meet pressing 
no^ds, the usual restriction is that the maximum tax spocifie<i by 
law must have l)oen levied before State aid will be granted. When 
aid is offered for the purpose of aasisiing localities to carry out their 
educational idonls, there are othdlr conditions attached, the most com- 
mon of which is that localitit^s must first raise a certain sum by 
taxation, subscription, or otherwise, t.o bo devoted to the purpose for 
which State aid is desired. 

In granting* State aid under existing practices *a State njay make 
annual appropriations, bieimial appropriations, or it may make 
special appropriations. It may enact tliat an order ho draVs n directly 
upon tlic State treasury, or it may designate the special State fund 
or funds from which the aid is to botlra\^7i; it may retain each year 
from the general distribution of State school moneys a certain amount, 
er it may make provision for State aid only when a btUance rcinalna 
from tjio regular apportionment of sch(H>l moneys. 

UsWiilly, State aid is granted in annual installments, the gross 
anryial amount available for distribution aniong localities for any 
one purpose being limited by legislative action. The provimoii is 
also rather genenUIy made that, if the amount of State aid appro- 
priates! is iiisufficiont to aid all schools to the full extent of their 
noe<ls, the amount available is either to ho prorate<l among all the 
schools that have complied with conditions thereto <»r else to be dis- 
tributed among districts which are in greatest need. 

State aid is granted in ,34 States.' The purposes for which aid is 
granted vary, comj)rising the following: (1) Maintenance of a mini- 
mum scho^d term, *4ncluding an equalization of educational advan- 
tages; (2) omplpymont of qualified teachers and the payment to 
teachers of a minimum salary; (3) establishment and maintenance of 
school khraries; (4) erecting and furnishing sch'oolhouses; (5) supply^- 
ing free textbooks; (6) establishment and maintenance of local school 
supervision ; (7) extension of elementary school work or enlargement 
of the sphere of public elementary education; (8) improvement of 
rural school conditioas, Including iraprovomont of piral schools, the 
establishment of graded schools, consolidation of schools, and pro- 
vision for transportation; (9) increase in the average length of the 
school term; and (10) support of teachers' institutes. 

Grants of State aid for each of the preceding purposes are closely 

restricted by State legislation. Owing to the varying character of 

> 

> AUbama, ColonAl^ OomMcUoat, Florida, Idilio, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kalno, JCaryland, Uassa- 
chuaetta, Ulohigan, UUuMeota, Utssisslppi, Ulaaourl, Vontana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Han^iahire, New 
Jersey, Hew Iteixioo, New1|^k North Oar^loa, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma. Bhoda Island, flonUi 
OwjUtm, Ttaatme, Utih^^%ptot, West Vfcihila, WiieoBita, 
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restrictions, they ate , ^grouped for purpose of analysis under 
■(a) general restrictions and (6) restrictions as to the Amount of aid 
granted. 

MAINTENANCE OF 8CHOQL8. 

One of the main purposes for which State aid is granted is the 
rather general one of the maintenance of public schools, including 
an equalization of educational ♦dvantagos. In granting aid for 
such purpose, central authority has a wide field for effective op- 
eration. - At the present time 17 States adopt this policy. 

(7m<ni| rr,fr»^ru.--In H’ of aid ia iwoffered whon localilica are 

financially unable to liuo up to the requirenienUi of the law. So far aa Uie Ihreo re- 
maining States are concerned, in Connecticut and Vermont aid ia granted when 
loralitim tctually have livwl up to all Uie requiremoiiM of tho law; in .Nov-ada, only 
to dialncti. aflw tho roKulw apportionment of fumU haa Wn made, providt^d 

the new district haa employed a competent teacher and eeruml a proper biiiMinir 
Afl to the 14 SUtefl included in the laiiRor group, in 12 of them aid ia granted only when 
locaUUee have levied the maximum amount requinxl by law; in Montana, tho r^nru* 
^ lax tmwt have been levied, and in North C^lina, a Hi^ccificd lax. In Colorado 
ludi^a, Kanaaa, Miaeouri, Nebraaka, and North Carolina still other condiUona ar^ 
attached to tho grante. 

Ratrirtiom at to amount — The amount of aid \-arire: Iti Colorado. \aine North 

Went Viqp.iia. «pc<tial a,.,,repria(ion» rangii« 
frem »5,W to r.»0,000 in the aggregate rre made aiimially. Iti ConiiecUcul, lo. ali- 
Um receive such m amount aa anU enable them to expend r.J6 for eaWi < hild in uver- 
lUtondancc; in Idaho, 50 per cent of any amount remaining from the regular 
apportionment of achool moneys; in Indiana, Miaaiaaippi, Nebraaka, and New Mexico 
an A^nt nocoiaary lo bring the achool term up to the minimum; in Kanaaa, threo^ 
fourths of ^e difference between the amount noceaaary to maintain tho minimum 
term Md the annual income of tho district from all eouieea; in Maine, in unorganized 
townalups, so much of tho interest on tho reeerve land fund as added to tho per capita 
tax will i«y the expenare of tho achooU; in Miaaoun, an amount aufficignt to make 
up the deficit in maintaining arhoola for eight montha, up to a maximum of »80 per 
diamct; in MoiiUna. from the proceoda of a Stale levy an amount i-qual lo 5 per cent 
of 1 mill for extending the ar-hool.term beyond aix monUia; in Nevada, an amount 
aufflcient to pay teaihera' aalarire in dialricU formed after tho re-gular apportion- 
ment haa been n^de. In TeunreaiM., 10 percent of the general educaUon fund ia aet 
Te'^Suto* ‘ equaliziiig si hool lerma throughout 


rAYMKNT TO 


MPLOYMENT OF QUALIFIED TEACUERfl AND THE 
TT^CHEIW of a MmiMUM SALARY. 

state aid is granted in eight States, either on a basis of toscher 
einciency or on a basis of miniHiuin salary. 

thia policy, three 8tat«.» place a premium upon 
efiSctency by making it worth while lor locaUties to employ only weU-qu^- 
fied teachers; and five States « asdst locaUtiee to pay to tencheig at least a minimu m 

« lH n n stoU, Nwr H i m i uhlra , Wlio(ip»lii. ■* . 

«Cal«sdi». Oblo, Hhorts Tihnd, Ifrih, Wt Vhjlnia. 
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saUry for^the minimum torm. Ou the firet buia, teacher efficiency ia detenaolned 
by the grade of certihcate held or by the quality of the tea^.hing w tw k done; on the 
aerxMtd, localitios, in order to receive State aid, must show that they have, among 
other things, levied the maximum tax and that funds are still ins'ifficiont to pay the 
minimum salary. 

Hettruiiont at to amount. — In Minnesota, the amount of aid granted ranges from $75 
to $150 per teacher annually, according to the grade of cortihcate hold; in New llamp- 
shire, it is |2 per teacher per week; and iu ^^'iscolmn, $50 per school annually for 
throe yean. In Ohio, ,TJtah, and West Virginia the grant is a sum sufficient to pay 
h^chors the minimum salary for tbo^ minimum lojrm; in Colorado, riot more than 
$G0.000 of the Stale public-school income fun<l may be uscvl for Uiis purpose; in Rhode 
Island, (lie State pays ono-Ualf the excess $400 is over the salary paid prior to the 
pamago of the minimum-salaiy' law. 

sniOOL UBIIARIE8. ^ 

Granta oiT State aitl fof the oAtablishinent and maintenance of ele- 
mentary Bchool librorit^a are made in 1 1 States.^ In only one 
Stato^ is aid granted for the purchase of books for teachers and the 
eataMishment of a pedagogical library. 

General rrsfriefibru. — The con<litions attached to such grants may be met very 
oasilyy the most ginieral one being that when loi'alities (generally through patrons 
and friemls of tlio school) rains a s|>o<'ifHHl sum, the State contributes a like or 
otherwise stated amount; in four Stat4V* the county or district is also required^ to 
* appropriate an additional sum. In five Staten,* U»e books must bo selected from 
lists approved by central autliontii«« — the State superintendent, the Slate boazd of 
education, or the State high-o<'hool. board— and the libraries must be governed by 
nilc^ laid down by the same autboi^ios. 

Reitriciions as to amount . — The amounts ^nted range from $10 to $20 annually 
for ostablislimeut of libraries and $5 and $10 annually for maintenance. In^Alabama, 
Mar>'land,kand Virginia, $10 is granted annually; Ln Connecticut, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina, $10 lor 4'stablishment and $5 for maintenance; in Connecticut, 
if there are more than 100 pupils, $10 additional for establishment and $6 additional 
for maintenauco for every 100 or fractional part of 100 pupils in excess of the first 
100; in New Jenity and Tennessee, $20 for ‘oetablisliment and $10 for maintenance; 
in New York, $18 for wtabUshmeni and $2 addMional per teacher employed for the 
legal term; in Minm^sotu, ono-lialf tlie purchase price, not exceeding $20 for the. first 
year and $10 for any subsequent year; iu Rhocle Island, one^half the amount ex- 
pended at Uie rate of $10 per school, not exceeding $200 in any one town. In Now 
Jersey, $100 is granted annually fur the establishment of a county teachers’ library 
and not less than $50 or moru than $100 annually for maintenance* 

ERKCTINO AND FUBNISHING SCHOOUIOITSES. 

I 

^In New Mexico, when the regular income of a school district is 
inaulficient to maintain school for five months, application may be 
made to the State for funds to build a schoolbouse or to coidplete or 
properly furnish a schoolhouae. If the’ State superintendent and 

f Alabama, ConnarUcat, Maryland, Mlnnaaote, New Jersey, New York, Ntgtb Carolina, Hhode Ttland, 
South CarolW, Teoneasee, Virginia. 

<NewJerMy. 

a Alabama, North CaroUna, South Carolina, Virginia. 

« Maryland, Mlnnaaoto, North OaroUnai Bouth Oarolhiai, Virginia. 




. IN at^ey general approye the application, the State pays not 
more Aan S300 for building or completing a schodhouse nor more 
than for furnishing a schoolroom, provided the district fur- 
ies m labor or money at least onelthird of the cost of construc- 
tion, completion, or furnishing, and procures title in fee simple tp 
the Mte. Any district receiving such aid must, when there is a 
SD^lus remaining in the funds after the expenses for maintaining 
a five months’ term have been paid, pay such surplus to the State 
until’ the amoimt advanced has been refunded. 



.. 




FREE TEXTS. 

W ' , 

* In Missouri, whenever provision is made for the furnishing of free 
- texts to aU pupils in at least the first four grades in the public schools 
■ . ' j. ® dis^ct, the county subapportions annu^y to each such school 

^tnct from the county foreign insurance tax moneys received from ' ' 

' the Steto an amount to be determined by multiplying the number 
j, of children on the last enumeration list by the ratio used by the 
State auditor m making the distribution of such moneys amons 
the counties of the State.' ^ ® 


LOCAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION. ^ 

'* ■ . T> ■ . ^ ' 

Reqii^ts on the part of localities and interest on the part of tho 
States have popularized the custoift of granting State aid for lo6aI ‘‘‘ 

; . supervision, of which there ai^e two form#, (1) cpunty, town, or dis- 
toct rapelvision, and (2) union supervision. The States which grant 
K , county, town, or Strict supervision are Connecticut, Maine 

^ New Jersey, New York, Khode Island, Tennessee, and Vermont. In 
: ; the same .group of States, excepting Tennessee but including Massa- 

• Hampshire, thp legislatures also grant aid to 

localities fonnmg a union for supervisory purposes. 




<3enM wtnc^.-The conditione attached to gmate for county, town, diatrict 
(K uniM TOi^rviinoy are aimple and Bimilar in the nine States* in which aid b riven 
for such^u^. In seven of these States,* there nSust be a certain number of schools 
^tain^, a certain number of teacheiB employed, ora certain population; in seven ‘ 
tho su^tendentwBupelrvbor employed must possess certain qualifications and 
in five he must devote all of hb time to, superintendence; id seven • it is specified 
that a considerable portion of the salary of the superintendent must be paid bv the 
employing local unit. . . y vuv 

- of aid gmnted ranges from in 

'i'. ■ TT.* toward ;#he salary of a county superintendent 

[ ?*^’ “^ N^ N»Nfof »wiperviCT not exceeding what b paid 

Wrist ewnstof^ an Imatiwsiba town cr pRyfabit miitiMi m tnA, 

New Ansy, Nnr YirtJtSJd. blaiid, Tsums. 

I V ■ NSW Himipaiilrs,'Msw VDrk, Bbols bland, Vmn<mt. 

i -K - JSSittSlSS nmrtamiitild), Vmnont^fcr 


WQ/f VCfniOOt ipQF ^ 
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for 0 uc)i purpose by the county board of ^ucation; in New, Jemey 1600 la grant^ 
annually toward the salary of a superintendept and $400 toward the oaiary of an 
assistant superintendent; in Rhode Island the amount granted Is $750; in OonnecU* 
cut, Maine, and New Yorf the amount granted is $000, or not exceeding $800; in 
« Massachusetts the amount is $1,250; In Vermont the maximum amount is $1,300; 
in New llampehiro the State pays one-half of the ^perintendent’s salary. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE SPHERE OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

In the solution of curreirt social problems, the public elementary 
school has been caUod upon to broaden its curriculum and to^ offer 
increasing advantages. Such enlargement of .the scopd of the ele- 
mentary school has been encouraged in 15 different States' by 
grants of State aid. In this extension, localities, as a rule, take the 
initiative by introducing and maintaining special courses of instruc- 
tion. States respond, not only in a financial way, but by the selec- 
tion of certain central authorities, usually the State superintendent, 
of schools and the State board of education, to supervise and direct 
the instruction and expenditures. The extension of elementary school 
work indudos such phases as vocational education, including manual 
training; the estab^hment and maintenance of day schools fbi* the 
deaf or for the deaf and the blind; the establishment and maintenance 
of evening schools; the compilation and teaching of local history and 
local geography; and provision for medical iaspection of schools. 

VOCATIONAI. EDUCATION, INCLUDING MANUAL TRAINIKO. 

The most frequent form of public elementary school extension is the 
introduction and maintenance of vocational education, including 
manual training. Ten States* make annual grants for such 
purpose.® 

General rc«fridio 7 W.— The conditions att*che<l to the grants refer mainly to the main- 
tenance of a minimum school term, eqaipment of buildings, courses of study, and 
qualif^ations of teachers. In all of the Sutes, except Tennessee, the schools or their 
courses of instruction mast have the approval of central authorlliefr'-the State super- 
intendent. the State hoard of education, or the State high-school board. 

Rtilriciv^ a$ to amount . — State aid for the purposes under consideration is some- 
times granted as a definite sum and sometimes as a sum proportionate to the amdunt 
raised by the locality concerned. 

In Indianh the grant is toward the salary of a county agent appointed to encourage 
practical education in agriculture and domestic science; one-half the amount j)^idi>y 
the county for such piupose is granted, such aid not to exceed^l,00p annually per* 
county. o • . . 

In Vermont, when a grammar school has been maintained with a coutm in manual 
training, $260 a is granted. 

t Cobnsctlciit, Kjuuas, Ualne, Harytind, EwsadtuBetta, Mtehlgfflj Ubtnesate, KW JwMy, Kw Yoric, . 
KMth Carolfatt, North Dakota, Ohk), Rhode Isltiid, Vermont, WtsooiMtiL 

»Thdtaiia, HalnO, Itorylaad,- HknMMto, Ifoataita, North pakoU, Rhode Istond, TemMMee, Vermoitt^ 
Wleooasin. * . 

* A number of BhUeo grant, aid lor .vocational ecboolfl whkh are open to chltdr en over 14 years of age, 

■ ^ InaqAtottraoliM Bt^letfilaaonUi^ 








-ooHwt Of *i»ia»t^ 

**^®*®*® ^ «n*nual tnining or domeetic ecience haa bMn pro- 
«dW for the pupil* of elementary eehools, two-thirda of the total ealary paid to ^h 
t6ftclief IB grantad. 

induatrial achoola have been eafabliahed and main- 
tained, $4,600 annually la granted. 

In M^eeota a graded achool'inaintaining a courae in agriculture and either home 
^nomice or manual training receivoa $1 ,000|pnually ; a graded or coneoUdatod rural 
Khool with certain equipment and trained ifUtructora giving instrucUon in agricul- 
ture may receive a maximum of $2,600 annually, and in addiUon a maiimumTf $150 
annually for ewh rural school district associated with it; each associated school district 
may aiBo rereive aid to the amount of $50 annually. 

In Monti^, when manual or industrial schools or courses are established, the State 
P“P*' » period of sU months or more yearly 

In Noi^ D^oto, any graded or consolidated rural school fitted to do agricultural 
. work and employing trained instructors in agriculture, manual training, and domestic 

P">P»riionate share of all moneys 

i^ucUon in manual training and household artais intro- 
U ^t^ »chooJ«, one-half the amount actually expended for equipnient 

In Tennes^, as aid for introducing and supervising industrial work and including 
. agnculfure home economics, manual training, and kindred subjects in county el^ 
m^t^ schools, a part of 10 per cent of the general education fund is approprtated 
In WiswriM. when special instrucUon in agriculture and other designated industrial 
rinu rile first and second classes, districts receive $100 

u^ly. when free high-echool boards maintain in connection with free high • 

Khools and the ^o upper grades next below the high school a department of manual • 
domestic «onomy, or agriculture, or any or all of these departments, the 

day schools kob deaf, blind, and crippled children. 

state aid for the eatablishment and maintenance of day schools for 
deaf, bhnd, and crippled children is given in three States only— 

. Michigan, Oluo, and Wisconsin. 

Oen^l res^io^—The main condition attached to the receipt of such aid is that 
school must have been maintained for at least nine months in the year In Michigan 

conidn^ training and experience; in Wis- 

• ’ ♦ /l*'^i®‘*rion8 of teachers employed must have the approval of the State 

■ ri rile amount granted must be expended for tbe payment 

of t^em saMos and tbe purchase of necestary school appliances; in W«^n 

•’® expended w as to include instrucUon in 
“t* ri»ri«ung. and to cover necesmry expenses for material and printing 
to a^nt.—ln each of these States, $160 is granted annually for ea^ 

V ^^f“^ ““riiicted; in Ohio, flM is also granted for each crippled pupil instructed- 

' - Cr *** ^ for each defective^peech pupil instructed In 

P SlSfoSa ' ^ exj^nse, $100 additional per pupil is 

* ^riie to wjiicb the school is located. In Ohio and^isconsin $200 is 

pupil ^cted In e«ih of the State. conS5 
■ i*gto 1 tted when a pupil igtosttucted 
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inrxMi^a scbools. 

State aid for the establishment and maintenance of elementaiy 
evening schools is granted by three States — Connecticut, Maine, and 
New Jersey. 

General tutrietioM . — In Connecticut, such schools must he in session at least 75 
sessions in each school year; in New Jersey for a term of four months, each month to 
consist of 16 sessions of at least tWo hours each. In Maine the course of study must 
include instruction in freehand and mechanical drawing, domestic science, or mamial 
training, or the elements of the trades; in New Jersey, the course ol study must be 
approved by the State board of education. 

ReetHciione at to amount . — In Connecticut the sum granted per pupil is 12.26; In 
Maine it is two-thirds of the amount paid for instruction. In New Jersey, when\ 
districts raise for the maintenance of an evening school by subscription, special appro- \ 
priation, or special tax, a sum satisfactory to the State board of education, they receive 
an equal amount of State aid up to a maximum of 15,000 to any one district. 

TEACHINO OP LOCAL HISTORY AND LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 

In Maine when a town history combined with local geography has 
been approved by the State historian and published by the town for 
regular use in its schools, State aid is granted not exc^ding^ one-half 
the cost o4 printing and binding, but in no case more*lhen $150. 

HEDICAL INSPECTION. 

In Rhode Island any town or city providing medical inspection, 
approved by the State board of education, is entitled to receive 
annually from the Sta^ appropriation an amount equal to one-half 
of its annual expenditure for such purpose, the amount of such aid, 
however, not exceeding $250. 

IMPROVEMENT OF RXJRAL SCHOOL CONDlflONS. 


Through grants of State aid fbr the improvement of rural school 
conditions, States suggest the advisability of a reorganization, includ- 
ing the general improvement of smaller rural schools, establishment 
of graded schools, consolidation, and the transportation of school 
children. Although only 15 States* grant special aid for this pur- 
pose, school administrators generally believe that every State would 
profit by legislation of this kind. The aims of a State in granting 
financial aid for this purpose are to furnish equal or better school 
facilities with a longer nunimum school term, to secure economy of 
tea<Aier employment, efficiency in the teaching force, and a proper 
classification of children. . 

' BtlBAL SCHOOLS. 

Legislation referring directly to grants of State aid for the im- 
provement of rural schools is found in four States.^ * 

General retjtriciiont, — ^The conditions attached refer, in the main, to the maintenance 
of schools for the minimum term; the erection of proper and suitable building and 

. 1 AlsbaiDS, FtorlCif Iowa, ICfnmsote, MimmH, New Tem;, New York, North Dakota, Oklaboiiia, 
Rhote IflaiMt South OuoUoa, Teoneieee, Vernuot, Vlrihiia, WiKOoahL : 

. Alahainai North Dah^ flogth 





tteir equipment; tlie employment <rf quaMed teachere; and the enforeement of a 
j State coune of study. Mora apecifically, in Alabama, localities are required to raise 
a certain sum by donation or subscription; in South Carolina, localities are required 
to levy uid collet a specif tax of 4 milln and to maintain a Bpecified*" enrollment 
and attendee; in Wiaconain, they rauat maintain a specified attendant^. 

XutTxetiimt at to aptount.— Tlie m a xini iun amount granted in Alabama for the erec- 
tion of a rural schoolhouse is *200. For maintenance of schools. North Dakota grants 
♦100 or 1160 per school; South Carolina grants $200 or $300, the amount depending 
tipon the grade of school established; and Wisconsin gfents $10 per menth for each 
teaser employed in rural schools of the first grade, and in rural schools of the second 
grade $6, per month for each teacher employed. 

GRA1>1CD SCBOOL6. 

State aid is granted ^or the establishment and maintenance of 
graded schools in six States.^ 

4 - 

Qentml rettrictiona . — Chief among the condiUonfl named aro the maintenance of 
achool for the mi^um term, the enforcement of an approved coureo of study, the 
erection afld equipment of suitable buildings, and the employment of legally qiiali- 
fied te^m. In Florida, a State-aided graded school must be located at least 3 miles 
from any city of 600 or more inhabitants, and in Florida and WisconaiD a certain aver- 
age attendance must be maintained. In North Dakota, in schools of the first ejass, 
Ae course of study must include two years of high-school work, and in schools both 
of the first and ^ond classes must fncludo courses in domestic science, and either 
manusd training or elementary agriculture. 

ReatrictUma aa to amount.— The amount of aid granted^in Florida is $200 a year for 
four years.^ In Minnesota, the annual grant is $300 or $760, according to the class of 
schools maintained; $500 additional is granted to such schools as, in addition to meet- 
^all the requirements of a State graded school, maintain a course equivalent to two 
yearn of high-school work and comply with certain other specified requirements Iii 
N<^ Dakota', the grant is $160 or $200, ac cording to the class of school maintained^ 
in Wisconsm, $300 or $200, according to the number of departments maintainwl in 
each sch^l. In Khodo Island, $100 per school isgrante<l when an ungraded school 
is consolidated witji a grade<l school; and in Virginia, $200 per school when such 
school has maintained two, thr<H), or four rooms. 

. CONSOLIDATION. 

®y gTftnts of Stfito aid, localities arc oneburaged in seven States* 
to consolidate schools. 

• 

Oetural rairietiont.— The conditiona attaehwl to such grants are the maintonanre 
of a mi^um school torm, the introduction of specified subjects into Uio < urriculum, 
the maintenance of a specified number of departments, the provision of sites, the 
erection and equipment of buildings, and the employment of legally qualified teachers. 

In Missouri, when districts are organized into a consolidated distric*, such consoli- 
dated dis^ct must have a certain area or a certain enumeration of school children. 
ReatricHona aa to omownf.— The amount of aid granted in Iowa varies from $250 to 

for equipment and from $200 to $760 .annually fesr malnlenance, according to 
^ bnildiig. It Minnesota, the amount <rf aid ^ted is $1,600, 

v fl,000, of $760, according to the class of adhool; in addition aid in the construction of 

» glorida, Mlnneaot% North Dakota, Rhode Iriand. Vifgfaift, W iaonnmh* 

Mtriim ota, IQriKmrt, Korth Dakota, OUabdbui fTfinoMMa, WlioansttL - ^ 
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a building equal to 25 per cent of its cost may be granted, not exceeding |1,500. In 
North Dakota, 1600 or $500 is granted, according to the class of school, when consoli- 
dated schools meet tho requirements of State graded schools. In Missouri, when a' 
consolidated district has secured a suitable die and erected thereon a central building 
according to law and lias complied with other conditions^, -the State pays ono-fourth 
of tho cost of such building and equipment within a maximum of $2,000 to any one 
district, ^n Oklahoma, to districts which have coustructed and fiurnished a suitable 
building, and which have complied with certain oth?r conditions, aid is granted^ 
within a maximum of $1,500, to an amount not exceeding one-half the cost of said 
building. Vp. Tennessee, to encourage the eeiablisbment of consolidated schools and 
to provide transportation, a part of 10 per cent of tho general education fund is appro- 
priated by the State. In Wisconsin, when two or more rural districts or subdistricta 
consolidate, aid for tho purpose of partially defraying die cost of erecting and equip- 
ping a school building is granted in amounts varying from $500 to $5,000, accor^g 
to type and sixe of tho school maintainod. 


TRANSPORTATION . 


State aid is granted in four States * for transportation, board, and 
tuition of school children* 

General resirictiom . — So far as conditions are concerned, in New Jorsoy and New 
York, aid is granted to a certain amdunt if tho locality duq>onsoH with the services of 
a tbacher, and to a difrorent amonnt if tho district maintains its own school; in New 
York, the term must be at least IGO days; in Wiscoiudu, the average attendance of 
pupils transported to a ono-departraent or two-department rural ethool, or to a school 
Containing the grades below Uio free high school, must be at least 80 per cent of the 
entire number of children enrol hnl for transportation for a term of at least 32 weeks. 

Restrictions as to amount . — In rc'gord to amount, in three of tho States a certain sum 
annually is granted; New Jersey grants $200 per district when a teacher is dispensed 
with, or 75 per copt of tho cost of transportation when a distric^t does not close ita school; 
Now York, $126 to $200 according to tho valuation of property within the district, when 
a district closes its school ; and tho maximum sum of $25 per pupil when a home school 
is maintained and at least 12 children are transported. In Vermont, the amount 
granted is dependent upon the tax raised and expended by localities. In Wisconsin, 
the grant is 5 cents a day for each pupil outside the 2-mile limit transported to a dis- 
trict B(hool; 10 cents a day for each pupil outside the 2-raile limit transported within 
a consolidated district; or $150 annually to each rural school district or subdistrict 
closing the district or subdistrict school and transporting tho pupils to a ono-departr 
ment or two-department jural school, or a school containing the gr^cs bolow the free 
high school; or $200 when two or muro school districts maintaining one-department 
rural schools consolidate and establish a State graded school of tho first or second clae^ 
transporting the children thereto. 


lNCit£ASE4N AYBEAGE LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM. 

One State, South Carolina, grants aid annually for the purpose of 
increasing the average length of the school term to at least 100 days 
when the regular school fund is insufficient to maintain school for 
that period of time. Within a maximum of $100 per school annually 
the amount granted equals the amount raised by special taxation." 
The request for such aid must meet with the approval both of the 
county, superintendent and of the State superintendent. • 
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TBAOHBBS’ INSTmjTBS. 

* 

In order to enipourage the holding of teachers' institutes, State 
aid is granted in four States.* A union of towns for institute pur- 
poses i$ encouraged in both Kansas and Massachusetts by grants of 
State aid. 

Oenml rutriciymi . — In Michigan aid is gran^ only when infliitnte hinds are 
insufficient to meet nocesmry expeneoe, no other conditions being attached thereto; 
in Kansas, teachers must pay a registration fee; in MassachusotU the annual mooting 
must be not lees than one day; in horth Dakota, the aid granted must be used oxclu- 
sivoly for salaries of conductors and lecturers appointed by the State superintendent. 

Ratrictiant a$ to amount . — The amount of aid granted in Kansas is $50; to a union, 
ISO for each county represented ; in Massachusetts $50 is also granted, and to a union 
not exceeding $350. In North Dakota a sum of $100 is granted to each county for 
institute purposes. 

DISCUSSION. 



The intention of a State in granting State aid is to improve public 
Bchools by a combination of State and local support. In the main, 
the purposes for-which State aid is proffered are not those which are 
commonly regarded as necessities, but rather as extensions of ele- 
mentary school work. Like many other educational innovations, 
such extensions have become a part of school activity through the 
imtiative of the richer localities, which are able to introduce and 
maintain them independently of any State aid. Less p.^osporoiis 
localities, in their endeavor. to gain cc|ual advancement, may have 
realized the wisdom of providing a certain amount of money for ^uch 
purposes and of then applying to the State for an additional amount; 
or a State, conscious of existing inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities and actiiat/cd by broad interests, may have profTered aid to 
localities that were willing to join in a movement for increasing the 
efficiency of their elementary schools. In State aid as granted, the 
-conditions imposed are not unduly burdensome, yet the eiiforecinout 
of the conditions tends to arouse a permanent interest in school 
improvement. Such action on the part of a State necessarily im- 
plies central control. The form of control presented, however, is 
tolerant. Localities are in no instance compelled to^accept State 
aid, but if they do accept, then the conditions attached become 
operative. In other words, the rather high degree of centralization 
involved in the u^ally stringent conditions is modified in practice 
by voluntary participation on the port of localities. In view of 
thesn facts and of the relative importance and distribution of the 
jr various purposes for which State aid is granted in the 33 States 
-having mj provision for State aid, the standard can not be regifi^ 
as shovdng conclusively either centralization or localization, but 

■ rather a division of control, with the odds in favor of localization. 

' — ^ — ^ . 
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RBSTRICTIONS UPON THE RIGHT OF tOCAUTlES TO BORROW 
MONEY AND TO ISSUE BONDS. 

^ Under the American aystom of education the successful administra- 
tion of public schools depends largely upon the spirit of independence 
and enterprise possessed by the various localities^ and upon their 
readmess to assume financial responsibility. Recognizing these facts, 
nearly all the Stales* have adopted legislation authorizing localities to 
borrow money aiuUo issue bonds for school purposes. This form of 
participation in tlio financial support of public schools is not made 
compulsory upon localities by tlio States; nevertheless tliere is mani- 
fest a very general desire on the part d#tlio former to provide types of 
schools roprosontativo of commuaiity iiiten'sts. In order to accom- 
plish this aim, it is often neci'ssary hir localities to borrow money and 
to issue bonds, because limited State'apprtipriatioiis and the proededs 
of local ta.xatioii do not afford revenue sufliciont for tlio introductimi 
and mointonanco of the superior educational advantages which a largo 
number of the more progressive locahties deSire. Furthermore, the 
amount of ta.\os necessary to be raised in any one year for ccrtaiii’pur- 
poses may 1)0 deemed by local school authorities to bo burdensome; 
the borrowing of money or tho issuing of bonds tends to distribute the 
burden of ta.xatioii and to providd for immediate needs. Therefore wo 
find that 44 of tho 48 States authorize localities to borrow money and 
to issue bonds. In 3 of those States-North Canilina, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin — loans are made to localities from tho State school fund. 

In borrowing nioncj and issuing bonds, localities are riMstricted by 
State legislation. Such restrictions may name (1 ) tho persons author- 
ized to ^rrow money or issue bonds, (2) tho purpose for wliich money 
thus raised may bo expended, (3) tho amount that may bo borrowed, 
(4) tho period for which bonds may run, (5) the denomination in which 
bonds may bo issued, (6) the rate of iiitcrc'st they must bear, (7) the 
selling price they must command, (8) how the. sinkin<r fund for'their 
redemption must bo cared for, (9) the conditions under which States 
proffer loans to localities, aud (10) other details. 

^ AUTIIOUITY. 

The first detail of restriction deals with tho designation by central 
authority of tho persons ultimately r^ponsiblo for authorizing tho 
borrowing of money and the issuing of bonds. policy is common 
to 41 States. In 28 States ’ such responsibility is vested solely in legal 
Voters; in 8 States,’ in legal voters who^are taxpayers; in 3 States,’ 
Mther in legal voters or in school trus ted, accord!^ to tho purpose' 
i ( Alaboiiuk, Kurlaod, 

nclagat., nUnoh, Iow», Kuiau, Kentaoky, lUdtlpui, Mlnnesolo, Ubsouri 

Oklahoma, Orenon 

SmUi Ca3)»Uns, Sana Prtmto, Tenneane, Vfcgliila, Washington, West Vlrgtato, Wbooi^, 
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for which or district in which bonds are to be issued; in 1 State/ 
in school trustees alone; in 1 State/ either in the township trustee 
upon authorization of the township advisory boards or in school trus- 
tees, accoi^ding to the kind of school unit concerned. 

Although legal voters most frequently have the actual power as to 
the issuing of bonds, yet in a number of States where this is so, local 
^hool authoritit^s arc intrusted with ^certain minor powers, such as 
preparing an estimate of the probable amount of money needed, os in 
Colorado, Michigan, Nevada, and Ohio. In Arkansas, for erecting 
and equipping school buildings in special school districts, boards of 
directors proscribe conditions and regulations as to amount, time, and 
manner of payment of bonds. In Michigan, before bonds may be 
issued, school b<lkrd must pass upon the legality of the proceedings 
in voting the bonds. In Iowa the school board may not attempt to 
defeat the wish of the voters clearly expressed, yet a vote to issue 
bonds is rogartled somewhat as permissive authority. In New York 
(in union free-school districts for building schoolhouses) and in Mis- 
souri, local school authorities may issue bonds for a less sum than 
the amount authorized by vote. In New Mexico, when a school dis- 
^trict does not own a schoolhout^, the county superintendent has power 
upon a petition signed by 20 residents to order the school directors to 
Submit the question of issuing bonds for such purpose to the voters. 

In the States in which bonds are issued on vote of the electors or of 
the voting taxpayers a notice must be given either by the district - 
itself or by local school authorities stating the time of election,lthe 
amount of money to be raised, the purpose or purposes for which 
bonds are to be issued, the rate of interest thereon, and the number 
of years they are to run. Although the issuing of original bonds is 
vested primarily in legal voters, the power of renewing, extending, 
and replacing bonds is generally vested in school trustees. For 
example, when school sites arc to bo purchased, schoolhouses erected, 
furnished, repaired, etc., the people must vote uponU,ho question; 
but if^it becomes necessary to refund l^onds already authorized by the 
people, local school authorities hajre the power fb take such action. 
It should also be noted that in some of these States, although the 
legal voters must pass upon the original issue of permanent bonds, a 
school board, in addition to the power of renewing, extending, and 
replacing such bonds, has original power to issue temporary bonds or 
warrants in anticipation of its Tegular income from taxes. H 

^ ' FITKPOSE. ^ 

'Another restriction attached to the borrowing of money or the 
issuing of bonds is the designation by States of the purpose for which 
money thus raised may be expended. This restriction holds in all of 
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the 44 States authorizing the borrowing of money or the issuing of 
bonds. The most commoji of the purposes desiraated are the pur- 
chase, condemnation, and improvement of sites; Iho erection, repair, 
and furnishing of schoolhousoe; tlio building of additior\s thereto ; the 
maintenance of schools; and the refunding of bonds. The least fre- 
quent purposes are the payment of teachers salaries, the introduc- 
tion and maintenance of school hbraries and vocational education, 
including manual training; the ostabUshmont of a school of detention ; 
the establishment and maintenance of playgrounds and gymnasiums; 
the insurance of school property; and the mooting of unusual concli- 
tions. The following chart shows in detail those purposes, os spocifiod 
by tho various States; 

Survey of purpotea/or which money may be borrotceJ anti bondt iaeued. 
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AMQUKT. 

Restriction is also placed upon the total amount of bonded or other 
indeblodnoss which may bo incurred by localities. Such restriction 
occurs iji 33 States and may bo expressed in terms of dollars, in a cer- 
tain peMn^ of tlio valuation of taxable property, or in a combi- 
nation of such U'nns, 

These limitations are as follows: 

In Arizona, 6 per ront. In ("aliforuia, 5 per cent. Tti Colonulo, 5 per rent in 
dwtrirtaof Uio first and eecond cliuwea’and 3^ per cent in dUtrirleof the third clai». 
^n Malio, for building and funiiahing sohobUiouaee, 4 per cent; for si lei', buildioga, 
and funualiing uchoolhouseu in indoi>endent dialritia, 5 jx*r (‘enl. In Illinois, 5 |K'r 
. cent. In Indiana, 2 j)er cent; for conalrurting and e<}uipping a rotnn or building in 
which to teach the arte of agriculture, domealic «rient*e, or phyait'al or praotural 
mental culture, or for general township uii*e, } per rent. In Iowa, \ \ percent; for 
building and fumiahing schooUioueea in independent diatricta, 4 per cent. In KaO- 
eaa, for erecting and purchaaing echoolhouaee, J ^ i>er cent, except that u\x>n petition 
of at least one-half of the number of electors entitled to vote tlio State board of adi^ 
fund commiflsioners may, for the purpose of erecting buildings, authorize a school 
district to vote bonds to an amount of 50 per cent in exceas of 1^ per cent, or a total 
^ of i>er cent; for the refunding of outstanding debt no bonds may l>e Ls.**ue<l whoro 
the total indebtedness of mudj-achool district or board of etlucation would tliereby 
i exceed per cent of the assertsment for taxation. In Kentucky, in cities, 2 per 
, cent; in .common gradc<l school districts, $150,000. In Louisiana, 10 |>er cent. In 
I Michigan, 10 per cent; in diatricls having 100 or more census children, $100 per 

i capita of such censtis. In Mississippi, 6 per cent. In Missouri, 5 per cent. In 

Montana, for purchasipg sites and builtHngs and e<)uipping schoolhouses, 3 per cent, 
but not exceeding $500,000 (one district in tlie State excepted). In Nebraska, in 
districts having 100 or more children of school age, such a rate as may be agrofnl uj>on, 
not to exc'ced 12 per cent of the asstsssed valuation; in smaller districts, not to ex<ve<l 
5 per cent, such maximum rate being subject, however, to tlie maximum amount in 
dollars hereafter statwl; in districts having 50 or more children of school ago but 
less tlian 100, $5,000; in districts having 25 or mort> children of s<'hool age, but less 
than 50, $2,000; in districts having 12 or more children of school age but less tlian 
25, $500; in districts having less than 12 children of school ago no bonds may be 
issued. 

In New Jersey for purchasing sites, erecting buildings, etc., 3 per cent; for estab- 
lishing a school of detention, one4ialf of I per cent of the ratablesof the county. 
In New Mexico, 4 per cent. In, New York (special school districts), 5 per cent. In 
North Dakota, 5 per cent.’ In Oklahoma, 5 per cent. In Oregon, 5 per cent. In 
Pennsylvania (except in districts of the first class), 7 per cent; in school districts 
haying no indebtedness or whoso indebtedness is less than 2 ptr cent, a temporary 
debt may be incurred in districts of (be first and second classes not exceeding two- 
.tenths of 1 per. cent, and in school districts of the third and fourth cl^isses, one-half 
of 1 per cent, provided that in both cases the whole school-district indebtedness 
does not exceed 2 per cent. In Rhode Island, 3 per cent, (ho giving of a 
new note or bond for a preexisting debt, or for money borrowed and applied to 
such debt, excepted, and the amount of any sinking fund having been deducted 
in computing such indebtedness. In South Carolina, 4 per cent. In South 
Dakota not more than $2,600 for any one schoolhou^, except in towns or 
villages of more than 100 inhabitants, where 4 per c^t is the limit; when two 
or more schools are consolidated, $4,000, within a limit of 4 per cent; in inde- 
pendent districts of at least 100 inhabitants, 5 per cent/ In Tennessee for all public 
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Improvement, including the erection and equipment of schohlhouaea, 20 per cent. 

In Texas the aggregate amount of bonds must never reach such an amount that a fax 
of 25 cents on the $100 will not pay current interest and provide an adequate sinking 
fund. In Utah, 4 per cent. In Viiginia, 18T per cent,* In Washington, 6 |x»r cent. 

In West Virginia, 6 per cent, including, in any district of 300 or more cliildren of 
^hool age, 2J per cent for school buildings; in city school districts, 2§ percent, except 
in c^ where such corporations have previously aulhoriztHl bonds to- be i(«ueti. 

In Wisconsin, 6 per cent, of wliich not letw.tlmn two- thirds sliall be set’uretl in rea^ 
estate and not exceeding in any case $25,000. In Wyoming, 2 pt^r cent. 

Generally, funding or refunding bonds may not oxctM?d in amotint 
the face valup of the bonds they are issued to repk:‘o, although. in 
some Siiitee the amount of interest due may be included in the 
new issue. 

A minor restriction also dealing with the total amount of indebt- 
edness which localities may incur takes the form of i>erinLssive 
authority to local boards of etlucation to borrow money or to is.sue 
bonds temporarily for pressing needs in amounts not oxceodiug nil | 
or a specified jwrtion of their expected income from local taxation, I 
or, as in Georgia, Michigan, and New Jersey, f'rom the public-scliool V 
fund. This occurs iii Georgia, Nevada, Ohio, and in 1 1 of the Stqtcs * i 
included under the major restriction just considered, ( 



In Georgia, county bivanla of education may borrow to pay teuchor«' 8alari(*a inr 
the current achool year a sum no greater than the ('ounty in cirritlcd to nveive fMin 
the pubUc*.scliool'fund. In Kentucky money may bo borrowed or debta contnx tcd 
by county boarda'of education for school purpoaea not to exceed the unticii)aled 
revenue for achool purpoees for the current fiacal yeat. In Indiana when agiflcxcetM- 
ing $5,000 for erecting a public-school building in unincorporated towns is nmdo on ‘ 
condition that an amount equal tljereto shall bo raised for such purpose, bomln not 
exceeding $15,000 in anticipation of the revenue for special ocbuol purposes may be 
issued; when a township is iudcbfeil beyond the ability of tlio current taxes to meet 
such indebted neaa, bonds may bo issued not exceeding in the aggregate the amount 
of such indebtedness; if an emergency exists for the expenditure of any wims not 
included in the existing estimates and le\y, n;Ouey may be borrow'CKl in a sum sufli- 
cient to meet such emergency and a levy bo made U> pay the debt so creaiwl; In 
lowai when a school^use tax has been voted, the board may antici|>ute the levy 
and collection and issue orders to build. In Michigan, when a lax has bwii voted 
and money is needed before the tax con be collcHited, money may bo borrowed ou 
the strength of such tax not exceeding the total of such tax; further, when any defi- 
ciency is caused in the teachers’ salary fund by the changing of the date of llie 
apportiomiumt of the primary-school interest fund, mo:;ey may bo borrowed or bomis 
issued for the sufe of such deficiency. In Montana warrants for the pa>Tuent of cur- 
rent expenses may be issued in anticipation of school moneys wliich ha\*o been levied 
but cot. collected; but such warranU shall not be drawn in excess of the sum levied. 

In Nevada, whenever the county-school fund of any district is exhausted and there 
is not enough money available for the maintenance of schools, warrants may bo isstied, * 
but the total amount of suA interest-bearing warrants outstanding and unpaid may 
not exceed the total cost of m^tatning tiie schools for the current year nor 1 per 

I Tlis U per o«nt Itmit does not apply to those cities and towns whose diarters exlstlnit at tb« adoption 

of theoonsUtoUon authorise a larger perc^tsge than U au thorlsed by thb secUon; further, certain Indebt- 
I edotts Is hot to be included tn this limit. 


^•Indiana, idwa, Kentucky, Ukhlgan, 
C^Una, Utah, Wls^qsfai. 



Montane, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, South 
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of the toul aascosed valiution of the dietrict. In New Jen»y a sum not exc^d- 
iug one-half of the amount appropriated for the current expenses of the schools and 
for iho repair of schoolhoust^ may be borrowed and promJUBor>' notes delivertsd there- 
for; a temporary loan may also be incurred in anticipation of the receipt of mone>»B 
to tho extent of not exceeding 80 per cent of the amount of moneys wliich.may be 
ap[xirtion<sl u> such school district. In New York, union frtHMK*btx>l districts may 
burrow money in anticipation of taxes levunl but uccolkvn'd and not in excew 
thereof. In North Dakota, in independent ' districts, money may bo borrowed 
when uci'e»«r>\ in anli(*ipation of the Uxes raisiHi. In Ohio, bonds nitt> bo 
iwuo<l to obtain and imijrove school prt*|H'rly in anticipation of Income from taxes, 
prm idtnl no gn*ater :uiu>unt of bonds may be ijwied in any one year than would equal 
the aggregate of a tax of 2 mills for the preceding year; for remedying defects in school- 
houst‘8 which Imve bwn condemned, $5,000. in South I'aroliua, money may be 
IwrrowiHl for onlinary i^'hool purjKWiOrt in an amount not to exceed 75 p^»rcetUof the 
count>*-Hchool tax and the laxw must bo pledgtni for the payment of Uio money so 
bom>wiHl and the iukn^l thereon. In Utah, money may be'bomiwM for the main- 
tenance of (H'hiH>la not in excess of the taxes for the current hc1uh>1 yt^r; anti also for 
the purtdnisc of sites and buildings not in exct»!w vd any tax that may liavo boim law- 
fully iinjxweti for such purix>st*s. In Wisconsin, money may be borroweti for teochera*" 
.salaries and usual extKUises in an amount not exceeding the amount of district iAxea 
to lie collected! at the next levy. 

^ PKRIOn, 

In nddilitin to r(*strictin^ a bond issue or tlu. Ivorrowing of money 
in regard to the responsible issuing iiutlioriU', the purj>ose, ami 
the lunount, StuU> legislation often lunit,s tlic ja^iod for which 
inoiiey may be borrowed or bonds may run. Such restriction occurs 
in States. The periods specified range from 6 months to 40 
years, so far as an original transaction is concerned; and from 10 to 
30‘yenrs for a renewal, extension, or replacement. Frequently tho 
States rescTve to local scIkh)! autliorities the power to redeem bonds 
prior to the date wlien due, such power to be exorcised at tne option 
of the scliool aufliorities, or when the sinking Juiid is adequate for 
tho rediunpt ion of the bonds. The limitations as to the periods 
wilhiii which bonds inatuYe or oulstandiiig iiidobtedness be 

paid are as follows: 

In Ari7x>im, wdihin 20 yearn; l>on<ls wfnie<l to increawe tlie indebtednww of diatricta 
above 4 per rent, wilhin 40 ye4ire. In California, within 40 years. In ('dorado, 
original iKinds in not lens than 20 nor more than 40 years; refunding 1 Kinds, within 
20 years. In Georgia, money l>orrowe<l for tea<'her8’ salarit^, as soon as po»il>le 
within the current school year. In Idalm, original Iionds within 20 j’cars; refunding 
bonds, in not leas than 10 nor more than 20 years. In Illinois, within 20 yeare. In 
Indiana, lxmd.^ iaiued in incorporated towns for sites or Imildings, witliin 1 to 10 or 
1 to 20 years, according to form of issue; Iwnds isBued in incorporated (slice and towns 
for the purpose of purchasing grounds, erocUng and fumisliing st'hool buildings, within 
26 years; bonds issued in incorporated towns Laving a population of not mpre than 
1,000 inhabitants, for sites, buildings, and repairs, within 20 years; in incorporated 

having a population of more than 1,000 inhabitants but less than 6,000, forsitee, ; 
buildings, and repairs, in not leas than 10 nor more than 24 years; bond or note issue 
in incorporated towns having a population of not more than 2,000 inhabitants, for 
sites and buildings, within 15 yeam; bonds issued in incorporated towns and cities, 
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except ih dtiee of the first and second 'dflunes, for eiteSvhuildin^^ and repairs, within 
25 years; bonds or wdlhrante issued in towndiips for the construction of a school 
‘ building when indispensably necessary, within 10 years; bonds'issued in townships 
for constructing and equipping a room or building in which to teach the arts of agri- 
culture, domestic science, or physical or practical mental culture, or for general 
township use, within 10 years; money ^borrowed in any township for legalizing 
emer^noy school debts contracted for the erection or enlargement of^^jichooHiOusb,* 
within 6 years; bonds issued.in townships to cover indebtednswHbRfyond the ability 
of the current taxes to meet, as evidenced ^byJ»ndsrlSt^, or other obligations, 
within 15 years; bonds issued in uoj}uuM>;xsfated towns fur erecting a school building 
to secure the benefits d^^^gilHTf^Bequest exceeding $5,000, in antkipatl 9 n bf the reve- 
nue for spedaLechCoI purposes, within 7 years. In Iowa, school building bonds, 10 
ye^esv-eXcept that ip independent districts having at the time of issuance of any bonds 
other bonds outstanding aipounting to not less than $400,000, any bonds in excess, of 
such amount may run not exceeding 20 years. In Kansas, for erecting and purchasing 
si*hoolbousee, within 16 years; refunding bond&, within 30 years.* In Kentucky, 
within 30 years. In Louisiana, not less than 6 nor more than 40 years. In Michigan, 
within 15 years; money borrov^ed or bonds issue<l to meet ^ficiencies in teachers’ 
salaries, within 5 years. In Minnesota, within 15 years. Ii^lissouri, original bonds, 
within' 20 years;' funding and refunding bonds, in not leemlmn 5 nor more than 30 
years. In Montana, original bonds, 'within 10 years; nfunding bonds, within 20 
years. In Nebraska, within 30 years. In Nevada, witlun 20 years. In Nei^ Jerwy, 
for the erection of a school of detention, within 20 years; bonds issued for purchasing 
sites, eU*., within 30 years; renewing bonds, at such times as the legal voters shall 
direct. In New Mexico, for erecting and completing schoolhousee, in not 1^ than 
20 nor more than 3p years; refunding bonds in cities and towns, in not less than 10 
nor more than 40 years. In New York, in common-school districts and in union free- 
school districts ior sites and buildings, within 20 years; in union free-school districts, 
money borrowed to pay current exponsm, within the current fiml year or within 9 
months thereAer; Iwnds or other obligations issued cities of the third class, vil- ^ 
[ages, town school districts, e^., for any municipal or dWrict improvement, witliih 50 
years. In North Dakota, original bonds, in independeilt districts, within 25 years; in 
common-school districts, in not less than 10 nor more tnan 20 years; refunding bonds 
within 20 years. In Ohio, refunding bonds, within 20 ^ears; bonds to olHain or im- 
prove school property, within 40 years. In Oklahoma, original Iwnds, within 20 
years; fimding bonds, within 30 years.* In Oregon, not less than 10 years nor more 
than 20 years; bonds sold to the State land board, in not less than 1 nor more than 20 
years. In Pennsylvania, temporary indebtedness, within 2 years; bonds, within 30 
years. South Carolina, within 2b years. In Sduth Dakota, bonds issued for purchase 
of sites, building, and furnishing schoolhouses, in not less than 3 nor more than 15 
years; in independent districts, for purchase of sites, building schoolhouses, or funding 
outstanding indebtedness, within 20 years; districts finding thems^ves indebted 
beyond the present constitutional. limit, but within the former limiL may issue bonds 
extending the time of payment for a period not less than 3 nor more than 10 years. 
In Tenneesee, in districts or municipalities of less than 100,000 inhabitants, witUn 30 
years. In Texas, within 20 years when issued for the erection of buildings con- 
Btrqcted of wood, and within 40 years when buildings are constructed of more sub- 
stantiol material. In Utah, within 20 years. In Virginia, for erecting and improving 
BchoolhouaM, within 36 years. In Washington, within 20 ye^; in city school dis- 
94 years,, except In cases where soch corporations have previously . 
authorized bonds to be issued. In We^t Virginia, in not less than 10 nor more than 

•/> No btniUod biUobt^nea may Im refunded except such as bos been iMued and outetanding at kMt 
2yeais at tba Umaolmob refundtnf. 
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84 yeun.. In Wisconsin, money borromd for tesdien^ asUrieii sod iamxd sd)^ ' 
expenses, within 6 months; mcmey bonowed to meet any unusual condition, withla'. . 
a year; bonds for other ftchool purposes, within 16 yean; refunding bonds, within 20 
years from the time the indebt^ness was <»iginally contracted. In Wyoming^ 
original bonds, within 26 years; refunding bonds, within 30 yeam. 




^ \ DENOMINATION. 

Another major restriction attached to the issuing of bonds refers to 
the denominations in which they may be issu^. This restriction' is 
' imposed in 20 States/ the denominations ran^g from S50 to $100,000 
per bond, as follows: * 


In Michigan and Oregon, not less than |50. In New York, in spedaLschtx)! districts 
for purchasing sites, etc,, $5(tor some multiple of $50.* In ^uth Dakota, $50 or some 
multiple of $50 not Exceeding $200. In Nor^ Dakota, $50 or some multiple of $60. In 
Utah, $50 or some multiple of $60 not exceeding $1,000. In Illinois, Iowa, Hisnuri, 
Okl^oma. and Washington, not loss than $100 nor more than $1,000. In Wyoming, 
refunding bonds, not less than $100. In Colorado and Montana, $100 or some multiple 
thereof. In New Mexico, for erecting and completing schoolhousee, not lees than $25 
^ normore than $500; in incorpora^ cities and towns, for the purchase of eitee, not lees 
i' th^n $50. In Kansas, not less than $100 nor more than $500; funding and refunding 

^ bonds, not less than $100 or more than $1 ,000. In Indiana, not lees than $100 nor more 

Uian $1,C00; funding and refunding bonds, ngi leas than $50 nor more than $1,000; 
refunding bonds in jdcorporated towns of not over 2,000 inhabitants, not leas than $100. 
In Oregon (bonds purchased by the State land board) and in Kentucky, notexceeding 
$10,000. Tennessee, not less than $100 nor more than $100,000. In Louisiana, in 
a varying amount, depending upon the conditions of the bond issue. 

RATE OF INTEREST. 

LocqI authorities are also restricted in resp^t to the rhte of interest 
which may be allowed upon money borrowed or bonds issued. In 39 
States ’ a maximum rate of interest is designated, ranging from the 
lowest rate obtainable to 8 per cent per annum. 

, These limitations are as follows : 


In Geoigia, money borrowed for teachers* salaries, as low a rate of interest as possible. 
In Wisconsin, 3) per cent; money borrowed for teachers* salaries and usual school 
expenses, 7 per cent. In Louisiana, MleBiasippl, New Hampshire, Texas, and Utah, 
5 per cent. In Indiana, for sites, buildings, and repidihan incorporated citiee ai^ 
towns, 4} per cent; for sites, buildings, and repairs in incorporated towns of less than 
6,000 inhabitants, 6 per cent; for the same purpose in incorporated towns and cities^ 
except cities of the first and second classes, 6 per cent; for the same purpose in towns 
having not more than 2,000 inhabitants, 6 per cent; for constructing a school building 
in townships, when Indispensably necessary, 8 per cent; for funding, or refunding 
indebtednees in townships, 6 p&r cent; for the same purpose in incorporated towns or 
cities, 4 per cent; to meet the (^nditions of a g^ft or bequest for erecting a school build** 


1 Cblprado, DUn^ lowi^ Kmamt Keotuoky, IxkUiImui, lUohlitto, HlMoiirl, Moirtsiia, New . 

' Mexico. New YWjc, Nor^ Oldehomaj Oregem, Booth pikots, Tenne^i Utah^ WtMhiiut^r ' 
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> Arbona, CaUtniifa, CSlondo, Delaware, Fiorlda, Geoqfa; Idaho, DU|^, Palana, lowa^ Ifahaii.ffw 
tnoky, Louisiana, UlehliaQ, MfaiMiota, Ulwlsslippl, Mlttoorl, Montana^ Nebraska, Nevada, New Heih^' 
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Oeralliia, Booth Dekiota, TsdneiMe, Teiae, VUh, YtTgiai^ WadUngton, Weal Virginia, WlebeoSta, aod 
Wyoming.. ^ 
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’ ilkg in iocorpoiftted towns, 7 per cent; lor erecting a schoolhotiae lor a iolnt graded 
school upon authorisation of the voters reaidiDg in incorporated towns or citiee of the 
fifth clan and of the voters redding in the same township but outdde such city or town, 
4) per cent. In North Dakota, 5 per cent; funding or rebinding bonds, 6 per cent. 
In Arizona, Cdifomia, Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, 'Waahin^n, and Wyoming, 6 per 
cent. In Iowa, school-building bonds, 6 per cent; certain otlier bonds, 5 per cent 
In New Jersey, 6* per cent; bonds issued for a school of detention or money 
boi^rowed by a township committee for the maintenance of schools, 5 ]>er cent. In 
New Mexico, original bonds, 6Lper cent; refunding bonds, 6 per cent. In West Vir- 
ginia, in districts having an enumeration of youth of echcx>l age of 300 or more, 6 per 
cent. In Minnesota and South Dakota, 7 per cent. In Illinois, common-school dis- 
trict bonds, 7 per cent; special school-district bonds, 5 per cent. In Oklahoma, orig- 
inal bonds, 7 per cent; funding bonds, 6 per cent. In South Carolina, original bonds, 
8 per cent; money borrowed to re^y school claims, 7 per cent. In Colorado, in dis- 
tricts of the third class and for refunding bonds in all districts, not exceeding 8 per 
cent; in districts of the first and second classeB, 6 per cent. In Florida and Michigan, 
8 per cent. In Missouri, S per cent; funding and refunding bonds, 8 per cent or 5 per 
cant, according to conditions. , Ip Oregon, at a rate not exceeding legal interest. In 
Pennsylvania, money borrowed as a temporary debt, not exceeding the legal rate of 
interest.^ 

SELLING PRICE. 

Restrictions are also placed by 29 States * upon the selling price of 
bonds. In 25 of these States there is provision that bonds of any 
description may not bo sold for less than par or loss than par with 
accrued interest; in the remaining 4 States bonds may or may not he 
• sold for less than par, according to the conditions or nature of the 
bonds. * 

Bondi may not he Bold for Um than par or kst than par with accrued interest. — In Ari- 
K(ma, California, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Louipiona, Montana^ Nebraska, 
Nevada, Now Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennpyl- 
vania (for payment of temporary indebtodncfe). South Carolina, South Dakota, Ton- 
neeseo, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Bondi may or ,, may not be told for leu than par, according to conditions or . nature of 
hondi . — In Indilna, for a bond iasue not exc^ing $W,000 in incorporated ciliee and 
towns foi' sites or buildings; at not less than 94 cents on the dollar; in unincorporated 
districts, to meet the conditions of a gift or bequest of $5,000 or more for a school build- 
ing, at not less than 05 cents on th^dollar; othor.bonds in all other districts, at not less 
than par. In Kansas, for Kbool buildings, at not less than 95 cpnts on the dollar; 
funding and refunding bonds, at not lees than par. In Missouri, for si tee and buildingB 
and for refunding bonds, at not lees than 90 cents on the dollar; refunding bonds under 
certain conditions, at notless than par. In Now Mexico, for buildings, at not less than 
90 cents on the dollar; refunding bonds, at not less than par. 

^ CARE 07 THE SINKING FUND. 

: Another form of restriction deals with the manner of taking care of 
the sinking fond for the redemption of bonds. The laws of the States 
' ^gitlatbg in this partioulu very generally d«ignate tl^ the sinking 

VAriis^ CsUfomhi, Cdlorii^, Idaho, Ihdl^ Iowa, Kansas, Klntooky, Lonlslsaa, titssoorf, Montano, 
K^»a^ Katado, Naw Ja^, N«w Maxloo, Nav York, Noath Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oracon, Fann- 
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fund^is to be used in purohasiiig outstanding b<»ida, or mvested in 
bonds of the St|ite or some unit thereof, or of the United States. A 
few States permit investment in securities of other States or of imite 
in other States. A less general provision is that the sinking fund may 
be invested in first mortgages on real estate at a stated percentage of 
its assessed value. In a few States there are restrictions concerning 
the rate, of interest that must be realized from the investment of the 
sinking fund. A still less frequent provision is that the sinking fund 
may be deposited in approyed banks. Id all, 17 Sta^ legislate in 
regard to the care of the sinking fund. 

In Colorado, tho sinking fund may be used, first, in the retirement of outstanding 
bonds; second, as nearly os poasible, in investments in United States bunds or State 
bonds of Colorado. 

In Idaho, the sinking fund may be invested in United States bonds, State bonds, 
county bonds, or county or Sute warrants, when the Uiarket value thereof is not below 
par; it may also be invested in first mortgages on improved farm lands, but such loans 
may not exceed ono-third of the market value of tho land, exclusive of improvements 
thereon, given as security, and must yield an annual interest of 7 per cent. 

In Kansas, the sinking fund must be invested in the bonds of the same district, in 
tho bonds of any county, township, city or other school district, or in bonds of Kansas 
or of tho United States. Other conditions attached to tho purchase of county, town- 
ship, city, or seboobdistriet bonds are the following: First, bonds purchased must be 
' certified by tho attorney general of tho State as acceptable security under the State 
dopository law; second, they must mature and become due prior to the time fixed forf 
tho payment of the bonds for which the sinking fund was created; third, tho sinking 
fund may not bo invested in the bonds of any county, township, city, or school di^ct 
whoTO bonded and floating indebtedness exceeds 10 per cent of its assessed valuation; 
fourth, no premium may be paid for any bonds purchased which will have the effect 
of reducing tho annual income from tho investment to lees than 3 per cent. 

In Mimu^ta, tho sinking fund may not bo used to purchase bonds ueued to aid in 
the construction of any railroad; it may be invested in State bonds of any State, or in 
he bonds of any county, school district, city, town, or vilhjge in Minnesota, provided 
that such investments yield a rate of income of not loss than 3i per cent per annum for 
the whole period elapsing before maturity. 

In Missouri, tho general school law of tho Sute is that the sinking fund must bo used 
to purchase outstanding bonds; if these can not bo ohtainod, then thoonking fund i$ . 
to be invested in bonds of United States or of Missouri, or, at the discretion of the 
board of school directors, it may be loaned in tho same manner and subject to the same 
restrictions as township School funds ore loaned until outstanding bonds can be ob- 
tained. In districts under township organization, the sinking fund may be invested 
in first mortgages on real estate of at least double the value of the amount loaned for a 
period not beyond the maturity of the district's indebtedness, at not less than 4 per 
cent nor more than 8 per cent interest per annum; in addition, board of school ' 
directors may require from the borrower a bond from ono or more solvent sureties. 

In Montana, with Uie surplus of the sinking fund whhn the same is $1,000 or more, 
boards of achpol trustees may purchase outstanding bonds; if such bonds can not be 
purch^i then theaii^ must bo invested in Interest-bearing bonds bfthe , 


United States or of the State of Montana. 

In Nebrwka, the sinking fund must be used, fiwt, in redeeming outstandihg bondsj 
after this it'may be invested, in the order stated, in registered bonds of the bounty in 
which the district is situated, in the bonds of the State of Nebraska, or in UniQ States 
bonds. ' . - 
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In North D^ota, in comiag^^ool district tho mnking fund may be used to pur- 
chase outotanding'bonds or B^^;^‘depoaited in National or State banks located in jthe 
c^nty and furnishing bonds ih kt 1^ double the probable amount of depositor at ihe 
discretion of school boards. In special and independent districts the sinking fund 
may be used to pur^aoe outstanding bonds, or may bo invested in the bonds of North 
Dakota or of the United Stales, or may be deposited in National or StaU' banks subject 
to the same relictions as in common-school districts; in addition, in special school 
distncts the.sfnking funds may bo investod in first raortgagos on farm lands for a period 
of time not exceeding 10 years and at a rate of interest not leas than G per cent per 
annuni, said interest to become a part of the sinking fund, provided siu h loans may be 
made only on cultivated lands which have an appraised value of at least $7 .00 an aero, 
and then in sums not in excess of 40 per cent of the appraised value of such lauds. 

In Ohio, the sinking fund may be used for tho purchase of ouUtauding indebtedness ' 
or may be invested in bonds of the United Slates, of Ohio, or of any municipal corpo- 
ration, county, township, or school district of any State. 

In Oklahoma, the sinking fund may be used to purchase outstanding bonds of the dis-* 
tricl when such bonds may be purchased at or below par; or it may be invested in 
bopds or warrants of Oklahoma or of any county, city, town, township, school district, 
or other municipality thereof; or in any public-building warrants maturing prior to 
tho date of bonded indebtedness for. the payment of which any such sinkimj fund is 
created. 


In Pennsylvania, the mnk i n g fund may be invested in bonds of the United States, 

^ of Pen^lvania, or of any county, cily„.borough, township, or school district of Penn- If 
sylvania, or in any bonds in which savings banks of Pennsylvania are autKorizcvl by 
law to invest their deposits, and not otherwise, | 

In South Carolina, Iho sinking fund must be deposited in some savings institution 
or bank approved by the board of s<'h(X)l trustees at the host rate of interest that can be 
obtained. 

In South Dakota, the sinking fund must bo used to purchase outstanding bonds; 
otherwise it must be invested in bonds of South Dakota or of the United Sutes 
In Tenneseee, in municipalitios or taxing districts having a sinking fund commission 
Ae Mking fund is to bo used to retire maturing bonds;' in municipalities or taxing 
districts having no sinking fund commissiou the mayor ojr other principal officer with 
the approval of the recorder, treasurer, or city clerk, loans tho sinking fund upok first 
mortgage real estate security in an amount not exceeding 50 per cent of tho cash value 
thereof, the interest to be added scmiiuimially to tho sinking fund, 

^ In TexM, tho sinking fund may be used to purchase outstanding bonds or may be 
invested in bonds of the United States, of Texas, or of counties, cities, towns, and 
independent school districts within the State of Texas which have been approved bv 
the attorney general. i ^ - / 

/ In Utah, ^e sinking fund must be used, first, to redeem bonds maturing during the 
^ yw; second, the remainder must be invested in bonds of Utah, or of any aihool dis- 
tnct, town, city, or county thereof, or of the United Slates, 


In Washington, the sinking fund may be used to purchase outstanding bonds or may 
be invMted in echwl, county, or State warrants of Washington, at the discreUon of 
iCtiooi boards; 


STATE LOANS TO LOCALITIES. 


proffered by Stat^ authorities for the purpose of assisting 
.^^ocalities to erect schdolhbuses are rigidly restricted in each of the 
t:p: thred States in which money is so proffered. Precautions are. taken 
to Mcure the s^ety of the loans; the loans must yidd-a slated rate 
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of inteFest; and they must be repaid in.instaUUdente within a specific^ ^ 
number of years. 

In North Carolina, loans^from the State literary fund for the purpoee of erecting 
scboolhouaes may be made by the State board of education to a county board edu- 
cation; such loons bear 4 per cent annual interest, constitute a lien upon all county 
‘ school funds, must be repaid in 10 equal installments, and are subject to such regtila- 
tious 06 the State board of education may adopt. Under the same provisions as to 
purp<^, interest, and repayment, county boards may reloun .such money to school 
districts. 

In Virginia, loans from the Stato literary fund for the purpose of erecting school- 
houses may bo made by the State board of education to district or city school boards 
under certain conditions: First, the plans, ^imatod cost, location of buildings, and 
advisability must be passod upon by the State hoard and the State superintendent;, 
second, tho building erected must cost at least $250; third, the amount loaned may * 
not exceed 50 per cent of the cost of the building; fourth, tho State fund loaned must 
be fully protected against loss; fifth, when the loan does not exceed $3,000 it must ^ 
bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, and when it does exceed $3,000, up ' 
to a maximum of $10,000, at the rate of 5 pe^ cent; sixth, loaps must be repaid in 15 
annual installments. ' / * 

In Wisconsin^ loans for the purpose of erecting schoolnousee may be made to school _ 
districts by the State land commissioners from tho State trust funds. Such loans 
must be ratified by tlio people at an election in which all the formj^ities of the law 
have been fully complied with, must not exceed $25,000, and in no case (including 
all other outstanding indebtedness) exceed 5 per cent of the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty within the district (not less than two-thirds of which valuation must be. on real 
estate), must bear interest at tho rate of 4 per cent per annum, and must be repaid in . 
anmial installments within 15 years. 

OTHER RESTRICTIONS REIATING TO BOND ISSUES, 


' Certain other restrictions imposed by ^States upon localities con- 
cerning the issuing of bonds tend to bring local avtthority more 
directly into contact with State authority, thus increasing central 
control. Such restrictions include the required redemption of bonds 
or interest coupons at the State treasury; registration of bonds or 
appro vfQ of their legality, or both, by a designated State official; and 
the reservation by the State of the preferential right to purchase 
bonds upon stipulated conditions.. In aU, 10 Stat^^ have adopted 
such restrictions. ' 

Redemj>ti(m of hond» or xrUerat coupons at the Slate treasury. — In Kansas, at least 10 
days before the maturity of any bonds or coupons, the treasurer of the school district 
concerned must remit to tho State treasury, where all bonds and interest are payable, 
an amount sufficient to redeem any bonds or interest thereon falling due. 

Registration or approval of the legality of hands by a designated State official. — In Ari- 
zona, if local authorities fail to make the levy necessary to pay any bond or interest 
at maturity, and payment has actually been refused, the owner of the bond may file , 
it with the State auditor, who registois It and gives his re^ipt tHerefor; thereupon ^ 

the State board of equalization adds to the State tax to be levied in such district a. rate, ' 

Buffident to realize the amount of principal or interest past due, and when such tax 

■ ■ . ^ ^ • , . 

Urlions, Colorado, Kansas,* Loulglana, Missouri, NsUraska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas. j 
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' hu been levied and collected, pays Uie proceede to the oWner of the bond in question. 
In Colorado, bonds issued by school districts must bu registered, when issued, by the 
State auditor, thus establishing the legality of such bonds against contests by the dis- 
trict or any pecson or corporation on behalf of the district for any reason whatever. 
In Louisiana, all bonds, after the lapse of the period of contestability as to validity— 
60 dhys from the date of the promulgation of the result of the election authorizin^tho 
issuing of such bonds — must bo registered by the ^retary of state. In New Jersey, 
certified copies of the proceedings authorizing tho issuing of bqnds must bo tmns- 
jtnitted to the attorney generabfor his approval of the legality of such procoedings, and 
duplicate copies of such proceedings must be filed with the Stato lommissioncr of 
education. In Texas, before bonds are sold, they must bo examined by the attorney 
general of the -State and registered by the controller of public accounts. In Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, in order to be«valid, bonds must bo rogistereil with 
the State auditor and certified by him to the effect that all proceedings attached to tho 
issue have been regular. 

Retervation hy the State of the right to purchaet bonds upon stipulated conditions. —In 
Kansas, all school bonds must first be offered to tho State school fund commission, 
which has the option of purchasing them at not more than par. (Jq Now Jersey, no 
school bonds may be sold at private sale to persons other than tho trustees of tho school 
fund or to the sinking fund commissioners for tho support of public schools, unless, 
such tnistees or sinking fund commissioners have refused to buy them; tho sale price 
of such bonds may never be loss than par, nor the rate of interest in excess of 5 per 
cen^ In Oregon, all school bonds must first be offerod to the State land board, which 
hfiriRe'right to purchase them at not more than their par value, at a rate of interest 
not less than 5 per cent per anmim. In Texas, tho Suite board of education has an 
option of 10 days in which to purchase school bonds at tho price offerod for such bonds 
by the best bona fide bidder. 

DISCUSSION." 
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The analysis of this standard shows that original power in regard 
to borrowing money arid issuing bonds resides with tho localities, no 
Sta,te in the Union making swsh action mandatory. Tho fact that 
localities have the right to b^ow mone^ and to issue bonds, or not, 
as they prefer, indicates loc^ilization. In tho exercise of this power, 
howev^, localities are very/ closely restricted by nearly all of tho 44 
States in which localities authorized to borrow money or to issue 
bonds. It is true that'thibse restrictions are inoperative so long as 
localities do not exercise /their power; nevertheless, in actual prac- 
tice, the necessity for borrowing money or issuing bonds is wide- 
spread, and therefore, although the first impression gained from a 
study of the standard nijght seem to indicate localization, yet a closer 
analysis of '•the nature |ind frequency of thd restrictions really indi- 
cate centralization. The extent of this centralization is increased 
when a State reseryea the right to purchase local bonds, requires 
their redemption at the State treasury, or demands that they be reg- 
istered by State officials and become a part of State records. The 
conditional loaning of money by the State to localities, points, in a 
of State control bordering upon the pateipal. 
the scope of this standard is no doubt due to a 
the Statw. to protect the interests of public 
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education. While the burden of increased taxation is immediately 
felt and often resented by taxpayers ^ the ease with which obligations 
may be thrust forward upon future generations usually caus^ a pro- 
posed loan or bond issue to meet with popular favor. With a large 
sum of money so easily obtained on hand, a strong temptation to 
unj^ expenditure is presented to school officers. To offset this, 
thaHtos impose restrictions not so severe as to prevent localities 
frofHiicIlrrijig indebtedness for necessary school purposes, but yet 
severe enough to make them cautiouf in the exercise of their proroga- 
fivo. 


Summ/inj of^tstrktiom alUtched to the horrciwing of oi^d the issuing of bonds. 
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state regulation of the taxing duties and powers op 
LOCALITIES. 


A study of local taxation from the viewpoint of control must have 
At least two aspects: First, in very few States^ are the State distribu- 
tive moneys siifficient in amount to maiiitain efficient schools; hence 
States generally require localities to levy a local tax for the purpose ^ 
pf raising additional funde fjpr school purposes. Second, many 
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localities, because of a strong belief ia tbe value of public education, 
desire from time to time to expand the scope of school activity, a 
process carrying with it increased expense, and therefore offering 
a field for legislative regulation. In practice, most States have 
adopted legislation involving both these aspects of control. 

More in detail, legislation concerning the levying of required local 
taxes is either indefinite or definite; that is, some States merely 
require that local taxes must be levied for the support of schoob 
without specifying any certain rate or amount, while other States do 
specify a fixed or a minimum rate or amount of tax. On the other 
hand, the States gener^y grant considerable latitude to localities 
by permitting' them to increase th > rate .or amount of taxation for 
required taxes, or by permitting localities to levy privilege taxes, but 
at the same time limit such taxes os to their maximum. . 

UNSPECIFIED, minimum, OH FIXED REQUIREMENTS. 

In order to provider an amount of money additional to State appro- 
priations sufficient tp maintain schools properly, 40 States * require 
localities to levy taxes for general or specific ])urposGs. In all of the 
remaining States — Alabama; Ankaiisas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana,' 
Kansas, Texas, and West Virginia— local school authorities, usually 
by sanction of the voters, are permitted to levy local taxes for 
school support, in addition to the money received from the State 
taxes and the income from the school fund. Further, in Indiana, 
such a local tax must be levied if the State tuition fund is insuffi- 
cient to maintain school for at least six months. In Texas, the State 
appropriation must be sufficient to maintain schools for at least six 
months. In West Virginia, no district may receive any appropria- 
tion from the State unless it votes to levy a local tax for the sup- 
port of schools. 

The general purpose for which taxes must be levied is the support 
of schools. The specific purposes are the erection, enlargement, 
repair, and furnishing of schoolhouses, and the erection of suitable 
outbuildings therefor, the insurance of school property, the intro- 
duction and maintenance of school libraries and free texts, the fur- 
nishing of school supplies, the supplementing of the fund for the 
payment of salaries of teachers, of members of school boards, of 
attendance officers, and the satisfaction of judgments. 

REGULAR LEVY. 

State regulations concerning the levying of required local taxes vary. 
A State may let the rate or amount of tax to be levied remain unspeci- 

» Artwma, CAlltenk, Colorado, CamweUcut, Delawart, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, K«uucky, Louhiina, 
Uafna, Morytend, Maasadutaeita, Michigan,* Itftinwibu, Mlssbafppi, Mlsaourl, Montana, Nebiaaka, No- 
vada, New Eampahlre, New Jttaey, New Mexico, Now York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla* ■ 
boma, Pr^, Pannaylvaiila, Rhode lalaiid, Oeatb GaroUna, Soatb DtkoU, Temmee. Utkb. Vennont 
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fied, or it may direct that a minimum amount per child of school age, 
per teacher, per inhabitant, or according to the average daily attend- 
ance be raised; that a minimum rate on the total valuation of taxable 
property bo levied; or that the amount of tax be proportionate to the * 
amount of money apportioned to the localities by the State. In 
addition to these basic requirements, a State may demand that its 
loctilitics levy a local specified poll tax for general school purpose's; 
or it may require them to levy additional or special taxes of adequate 
amount when State or local funds, or both, are insufficient to meet 
school cxpcnse>s, 

UNHFFXmEI) RAT* OR AMOUNT. 

The first of the bases relating to required taxation leaves the rate 
or amount of tax to bo raised by local authorities indefinite, that is, 
the levying of an annutil local tax is required, but the rate or amount 
of tax is unspecified so far as the minimum is concerned. Eighteen 
States* are included in this group, the taxes levied being either for 
general or specific purposes. 

• Onural purposes . — In Connocticut, the law doe8 not directly state that a town or 
dLstrirt tax must Ixj leviwl, hut it does state that schools must 1)0 maintAined for at 
least *h> weeks in each year in every town and school district. Further, the law pro- 
vules that, no town shall re<'eivo any money from the StAte treafliiry for any district 
unhw the-s<*h(H)l therein has been kept during the term sf)e<*ifiiKl. Still furt-her, 
mohey apprtn>riat<‘d by the must l>e uso<l only for teachers’ salaries. To <x>mply 
with the law, therefore, it is necessary for a Icx'al tax to l>e levit^l. In Kentucky, 
county l>oard» of education estiiuato the educational needs of the county, and the 
county must levy a tax for school purposes. In Masatichiisetts, to^^ls must raise by 
taxation the money neieasary for the support of schools. In Michigan, boar<ls of 
education in township school districts must vote the taxes ne<*osear)^ in addition to 
other school funds for teachers* salaries and for regular sc*hool expensc^s. In Minne- 
sota, school boards in independent districts must provide by tax necessary funds for 
the conduct of schools and the payment of indebtedness. In unorganized territory, 
county boards of education must levy a tax for the purpose of jiroviding schools, 
teachers, transportation and board of pupils, textbooks, apparatus, school supplies, 
etc In Mississippi, separate school districts must levy a tax HufHcient to pay for 
fuel and other necessities and must also levy such taxes os may bo necc^swiry to insure 
the maintainance of schools during- the minimum term. In Nebraska, legal voters 
must levy a district tax sufTicicnt to maintain schools for the minimum term. In 
New Mexico, school Ixjards must estimate for collection the rate of tax necessary for 
the maintenance of scdiools. In New Yor*k, districts must levy the amount certified by 
boards of education or school trustees as being necessary for teachers’ salaries and 
contingent expenses. In Ohio, district school boards must lix the rate of taxation 
necessary for all school purposes after State funds are exhausted. In Oklahoma, 
county commissioners must levy a county tax sufficient to maintain schools. In 
Pennsylvania, al^taxes required by any school district, in addition to the State 
appropriation, are to be levied by the bpard of school directors therein.* In Rhode 
Island, aUhough the law does not directly state that towns must levy a local tax, yet . ^ 
it does state that every town must establish and maintain a sufficient number of 
— — — ■ — — — — - — ■ — 

> Conneotlcut, Kentucky. Massachusetts, Ulcblgab, Mtnnesota,.Birfs8toslppl, Nebraska, New Hampahlre, 

New Jersey, New Mexico, NeW York, Ohio, Oklahoma, PennsylTanla, Hb^e Island, Utah, Washington, 
Whottuin. . 

* Is distriota of the flm dan, boards of edupatlcn must levy a tax of at least £ jnflls. c 
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pablic Bchoob. Further, the law declared that no part of the State appropriation 
may be received by any town unless it raises by tax for the support of public schools 
a sum equal to the amount that it may r|beive from the State treasury for the support 
of schools. To comply with the law, therefore, it is neceesary for local taxes to be 
levied. In Utah, the board of county commiesionets must levy a county tax for the 
Bupportof schools. In Wisconsin, ^hen adistrict fails to vote a tax sufficient to main- 
tain schools for the minimum term, the school board must determine the sum neceesary 
arid the amount so fixed must be assessed. 

Spfcijic purpose.— In Minnesota, in districts containing 10 or more townships, a 
levy must be made to provide for the salaries and traveling expenses of members of 
the school board, the amount of salary and expenses vaiydng with the number of 
schools in such districts. In New Uampshirc, selectmen of iowns must raise the 
amount determined upon by the voters for salaries of school boards and truant officers. 
In New Jersey, school districts must raise and appropriate an amount sufficient to pay 
for free textsand necessary school supplies. In New York, sidiool boards must make 
ordinary repairs to schcol houses and provide suitable outbuildings therefor, and a tax 
sufficient for these purposes must be levied; school boards must also levy taxes suf- 
ficient to insure school buildings and school libraries. In Ohio, when any school 
building has been condemned as unfit for use, and the county, township, or mumci- 
pality concerned is without tho n^essary funds to remedy tho defects, a tax must 
be levied sufficient to produce tho sum necessary, within a legal maximum. In 
Washington, in districts of the first class, county epmmissioners must levy the amount 
of funds determined upon by district school Iwards os being neceesary for creating or 
abiding to Uie permanent insurance fund. 

RATKIOR AMOUNT ON VALUATION Of TAXABLE PROPERTY. 

The second of tne basic requirements designates, in tt'rms of a 
specified sum, or of a specified rate on tho valuation of taxable 
property—that is, of so many cents on the f 100 or of so many mills 
on tho dollar — the fixed or tho minimum amount of local tax which 
must be raised for general or specific school purposes. This require- 
ment holds in 15 States, and the details are as follows: 

Oeneral purposes. — Colorado, county tax, not less than 2 mills. Delaware, <listrict 
ta^, |100 in Kent and New Castle Counties and $60 in Sussex County, assessed on tho 
'property of white persons for tho support of si’hools for white children; $60 in Kent 
and New Castle Counties and $30 in Sussex County, assessed on tho property of <ol-' 
ored persons fortihe support of schools for colored children. Florida, county tax, not 
less than 3 mills. Idaho, county tax, not leas than 15 cents. Iowa, county tax, not 
lees than I mill. louisiana, parish tax, not loss than 3 mills. Minnesota, county 
tax, 1 mill. Missouri, district tax, <40 cents. . Montana, county tax, 4 mills. Nevada, 
county tax, not less than 20 cents. North Dakota, county tax, 2 mills. Oregon, dis- 
trict ta.x, 5 mills, or such rate as will produce an amount sufficient to^yield the district 
the difference between $300 and the amount received from the county school fund. 
South Carolina, county tax, 3 mills. Vermont, town tax, not less than one-fifth of 
the grand list. Virginia, county and district tax, not less than 10 cents each (may 
he lees by sp^ial order of the State board of education). 

Spec^ piirposes,—ln North Dakota, a rate sufficient to equalize property, funds 
on hand> ax^4ebts, the boundaries of school districts are changed. 
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The tljird requirement, which is operative in 9 States, names the 

fixed or jthe minimum amount which inust be raised by localities for 
general or specific puiposM per child of school age, per teacher, per 
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inhabitant, according to the average dally attendance, or propor- 
tionate to the amount of money received from the regular State, 
apportionment. In 4 of these States, the minimum tax, as cal- 
culated on its basis, must never exceed the maximum tax, as calcu- 
lated on a property valuation basis. 


Per child qf school age , — In ('aliforoia the county tax muHt yield $550 por teachor, 
the amount of the State apportionment, provided such a hiusia yields at least 
$13 per pupil in avempe daily attendance in the county; if not, the latter haaifl holds; 
in no caw*, however, may the lax levied oxt'ood the lejtul maximum. In Oregon 
the county tax must yield at least $H per child of school age, luit in no caws may the 
amount j>er child l>e Kvw than that loviwl in 1310. CVmnties having a population of 
less than 100,000 inhalaUujta must levy for school lihrarieJ m>t le« than 10 cents j)er 
child of school ago. In UtJih the tlistrict tax for school Uhraries must he 16 cents 
per child of sch(K)l age. In Washington the county tax must yield at least $10 per 
child of school ago within the l<*gal maximum. 

Per teacher , — In ('aliforiiia tlio ojunty tax must yield $550 per teaiher, less the 
amount of tlio State ap]>ortionment, provided such a hasi.s yields at least $1.3 per 
pupil in average daily atUmdance in the county; if not, the latter lauds holds; in no 
case, however, may the tux levied exceed the legal maximum. In Wyoming the 
county tax must yield $300 per U»acher within the legal maximum. 

Per inhabitant,— \n Maine, towns must raise Icm than W) cents ]>or inhahiUnt. 

.According to average daily attendance, Arizona, within the legal maximum the 
county school levy is estimatcKl l>y multiplying $:15 Ty tho sum roprewmtiug the 
average daily at tend ain't* of tlie county during tlie tirst S months of the pn*\ iuus year; 
provi<!t*<! that such estimate must he suflicierit to secure to < very district at least 
$1,000; and piovidwl fiiKher. that such final ostiraato must he increawKl hy 10 per 
cent lUi a reserve fund. 

Proj)ortionati' to State apportionmrjit . — In New IIamp«hir<^ the soh*ctmen of each 
town must levy a sum to he corapul(*d at tlie rate of $750 for every dollar of tlie puI>Uc 
taxt»» apportioned to such town. In WiscHinsin every town or city must raise a sum 
equal to not less than one-half of tho amount rcH?eivt*d from the inctiino of tlie State 
school fund. 

' POLL OR OCCUfATlON TAX. 


Aside, from these basic requirements, as just considered,- 6 States ^ 
require their localities to levy for general school puqxises a local 
fixed poll or minimum occupation tax. 

In Florida tho nmnty imll tax is $1, levied.upon each male peraon over the ago 
of 21 years and under the age of 55 yoiu^, except such as have lost a limb in hattle. 

In North Dakota and South Dakota the amnty jhiII tax is $1, levied upon each elec- 
tor. In New Mexico the district ixdl tax is $1, levied upon all ahle-lKMlied male 
persons of tho age of 21 years or over. lii \\’yoming the county poll tax is $2, levied 
upon each person hetwcon the ages of 21 and 6Q years, inclusive. In Pennsylvania, 
in districts of the second, third, and fourth cluafH.»s, an (H'cupation tax of at. least $1 
is levied upon each male resident or inha)>itant over 21 years of ago. 




S^BCIAL LBVY. 


If State or local funds, or both, are insufficient to meet current 
school expenses, 18 States ^ require the levy of additional or special 

t Maryland, Michigan, Mlnnaaota, Mlsslsiippi, Montana, Nevada, New Jarwy, New York, Ohio, 
homa, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota ,Tenneaaee, V tab, Vermont, Washington, WlsMnaln, 
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taxes of adequate amount. The details of this requirement are as 
follows: 

Omml purpcMfi. — In Marylimdi Muniffiippi, Montana, Ne\'oda, Ohio. Oklahoma, 
and Washington a dUtrict tax Bufiicient to maintain schools for tho minimnin term. 
In North ('orolina a county lax of not loss than 1 cent on the $100 of property valuation 
and not less than 3 cents on tho poll in order to maintain sc'ha^Urfor tho minimum 
term. In Tonne^seo a county tax sufficient to maintain schools for tho minimum 
term. 

5pf^c purp<wM,— In Maryland a county tax sufficient in amount tomeotthemini- 
■ mum salary law. In Michigan a township tax of 1 mill to pay teaerhers' saJarit's, In 
North Dakota, in indepondont school districts, sufficient to pay teach ers’ salaries 
and contingent expenses. In New Jersey, when townships elect to act under legis- 
lation p<>rtoiaing to city school ^istrieta, a township tax equal to the amount of money 
. dctermim*d upon I>y the board of »chix)l estimate for the pun luiso of sites, or for erect- 
ing, enlarging, repairing, and furnishing a sehoolhouso or scht>olhoufH»s, Also in all 
districts a Ux sufficient to provide ta'O suitaldo outbuiUlings for each srluxdhouse. 
In Now York, where no tax for building u needed rnhwlhouw* hai beiui votetl by 
thft legal voters, a district tax in accordajico with an estimate sul>mitU.Hl by tho dis- 
trict superintondent, which estimate may not be diminishe<l by more than 2o j)er 
cent. In Wisconsin a town or district tax sufficient to provide proper outbuildings. 
In New Jersey, Oklahoma, North Dakota (within (he legal maximum), 8outh Dakota 
(within tho b‘gal maximum), Utah, and Wis('onain a district lax sufficient to satisfy 
judgments. In Minn(*eola a district lax sufficient to satisfy judgments, with interest. 
In Wnuont u district tax sufficient to pay jiulgraentij and the charges and 12 
per cent intent thereon. 











Although required taxee are generally established in order to insure 
the proper maintenance of schools for the minimum school term, 
incieased rates upon such taxes and the levying of privilege taxes are 
generally permitted in order to make possible an extension of public- 
school work. In placing an unspecified, minimum, or fixed rate upon 
local taxation^ a State guards against neglect or undue parsimony; 
in establishing maximum limitations, .either upon required or upon 
privilege taxes, it prevents undue extravagance. Maximum tax 
limitations have been adopted by 42 States.' 

States adopting maximum tax liniitations designate such limita- 
tions in terins of a rate upon the valuation of te^ble propefl^ty, in " 
terms of amount, or in terms of a maximum tax per poll. Sev^\ 
States express maximum limitations under mom than one of thesb 
divisions, according to the purpose involved. ' ' 

Whenever a maximum limitatioh is de^i^atM in State school 
legislation, the purpose involved is al^ desi^ated. That is, maxi-^ . 
mum limitations are placed upon taxes levied for g^eral purposes, 
covered by the term maintenance of schools/' or upon taxes levied, 
for specific purposes, such as the f>urchase of sites or the erection and 
repair of schoolhouses^ salaries of teacher, school supplies, school 
libraries, transportation of schopl children, and the redemption and 
payment of interest on bonds and othpr outstanding indebtedness. - 
Other specific purposes upon which maxirilftm tax liMitjttions have 
been placed are the enforcement^of^the ^iqpulsoiy-attendance law, 

. the establishment of graded and ihdlistriial schools,, the maintenance 
of a teachers’ retirement fund, the equalization of property wh^n dis- 
trict boundary lines have been chan^d, .the > Satisfaction of judg- 
ments, and the payment of sdaiies of school offiema. 

^TB ON VALUATION OV TAXABLE PROPERTT. 

T^e designati(m, of. maximum tax- 'fimitatte^ in terms of a rate 
upon £he valuation of taxal^e property is th^: most frequent form, 
being applicable “to 37 Stetes.* ^ ' ' ' ■ ^ 

Oeneral |>wpoEM.(includibg, in fioihe instanceo^ specific purpoeefpwithout especlRlly . 
dedgnated maxirnym ntte«, except those expresscKi in the limitations following^.— 

MaijftUwmfie of tt^hooli, — Alabama, county tax, ap^'larievy," 10 cents; but the rate 
ojLsuoh tan; mxiBt not increase rate^f tazatkn, State and county combined , in any ' 

. ' . ' ' 1 , ' ' ' ':i" ' ■ , ' " ■ " ' I ' * 

. . lAtabriaa, Arltona; AiEaniM,)Caltfdniia, Colonulo, Vlorida, Oeonla, ktahe; HU iioIb, Indiana, XoM, 
XiaittM, E^looW^r^idiluta, Itoryiand, lUnn^toto; ViMtaa^pl, Uteoarl, IfonUaa, KabMa, 

.KWada,N^ IfailqfVN^.Vark, HortUOarbUiiiVK«|l^l^otir 

IthbdamM, CaraUna, Soiyth Uim .TatmMiia, Taaaa, uUh, VanRont, VirgiiDja, WatlMa|tfl^' 

,LV^‘vit«tttia;.i)^^ . 

^IRdlatiaileira; tf*r*^** 'IffcmirrtftrlflBlwIiml. North ^ : L 

■Alahama, ANtoda, Ariramat, OaUtehUay'Colh^ Oaoii^y'Idabd, ittinoS/lhdlWi Xam, 

ItattHdikanU^ kaxie^' 

/Oracob, F4onay^ 


N«tti CaMte 


- ■ ; 
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<me yewT; to mate th»n |1.2{^^ except for public. buildiags, roade, brid^ and debts 
Meeting iat tbe time of the ratifioatidn of the present constitution. Ariwna, dounty 
teXy- 90 cents. ArbuiMs/ district tax, aevei^tenths oil per cent. California, county 
tax, 00 cents; district tax, SO cent^. Colorado, county tax, 5 milbi; tax in districts at 
'ihe third class, iM) mills. Florida*; county tax, 7 millB; district tax, 3 mills. Georgia, 
cotm^ tax, special levy, one-half of 1 per cent; district tax, special levy, one-half of 
1 per cent. Idaho, county tax, 60 cents; district tax, special levy, 16 mills; tax in 
independent districts, special levy, 20 nrills. Illinois, district tax, li per cent; tax 
in districts containing ,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, 2 per cent, such limitation, how- 
ever, not applying to certain districts governed by special acts, in which there is no 
limit to the maximum taxing power. Indiana, towniiip, town, or city tax, 60 cents; 
township, town, or city taxyttpecial levy, 60 cents. Iowa, county tax, 3 mills. Ken- 
tocliy, coimty tax, 20 cent^; subdistrict tax, 26 cents; tax in graded school districts, 
60 cents on ’property belonging to white voters, or corporations. Minnesota, tax in 
common-school districts, 16 mills, but in districts maintaining a high or a graded 
school, 26 nuUs; tax in cities of the fourth class, 20 mills, exclusive of the tax levy for 
interest on bonded indebtedness, sinking fund, or budding fund; tax in special school 
districts, 20 mills; tax in special school districts lying/^thin any one county and con- 
- tai nin g from 10,000 to 20,000 habitants, dr in districts containing 50,000 inhabitants 
or more, 9 mills. ' Missouri, district tax, 66 cents; tax in town echool districts, |l. 

’ Montana,, district tax, special levy, lO mms. Nebraska, tax in districts containing 4 
children or fewer of school age, $400; in districts containing more than 4 children 
and fewer than 16, $60 per child in addition to the above $400, provided that the 
amount so levied may not exceed in any one year $3.50 on the $100. Nevada, county 
to, 60 cents; district tax, special levy, 26 cents. New Mexico^ district tax, 16 mills; 
tax in incorporated towns and cities, 10 mills, including a specific maximum for the 
payment of bonds. North Carolina, tax in incorporated towns and cities which do 
not levy any other spectul tax for school purposes, 30 cents, to supplement the public- 
school fund; cbimty^to to supplement the county school fund, special levy, 30 cents; 
county tax to extend the school teraa, special levy, 6 cents. North Dakota, district 
tax, 30 mills. Ohio, county tax, 3 mills; township tax, 2 mills; district tax, 5 mills; 
district to, special levy*, 6 mills, to be levi^ for any number of years not exceeding 
five. Oklahoma, county tax, 1 mill; district to, 6 mills; district tax, special levy, 
l^mills. Oregon, district to, 6 mills. Pennsylvania, tax in districts of the second 
y thm, 20 mills; in districts of^the third and fourth classes, ^ mills. -Rhode Island, 
to for all town purposes, per cent, except for the purpose of paying indebtedness 
. or for appropriations to any of the sinkihg funds or for extraordinary repairs or for 
damages caused by the elements. South Carolina, district tax, special levy, 8 mills. 
South Dakota, district tax, 20 mills; tax in independent districts, 26 mills. Tennes- 
see, tax in cities and taxing districts containing 130,000 inhabitants or more, 26 cents, 

{ ^including the redemption and payment of intere^ oni>ondB; tax in countiA contain- 
ing 145,000 to 190,000 inhabitants, 40 Cents; tax in coimtiea containing 190,000 inhabL 
tants or more, 26 cents over and above the aggregate levy by the State for State and 
. scl^l purpoees. Texas, tax in incorporated districts, 60 cents; tax in common-school 
districts, special levy, 50 cents; tax in cities and towns which have assumed control 
of tWr pnfaUqii^ools, special levy, 50 cents! Utah, county tax, 4 mills; district tax, 
Nv/l: ; ^ district tax, Bpedallevy, 2 per cent. Tax in county school districts of the 

chwe as fojlows; A district whoee sMoesod valuatton is $10,000,000 or nmre, 10 
' viduetion is more than $8,000,000 wid less than 

g y V a diririct whbiw viJiiatibh is moife than $6’,pQ0,^ and 

i$>O9P,00Qy»tS}rjnifl8; a,di^^ a ss o sa o d valuation is lees 

,^Vl^lirfiii, c(>M^tKi 46c«nte;dl«Wctiix, ^peatg (e((m 

utty'UDt cemts).. Wuhington, 'county tax. 8 ■ 

./.riittii ti* iA ^ ,w«t y£»faik, 
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eenta; special levy/20 cents* 'IKIsconsin, district tax, 2 per cent. Wyoming, ooimty 
tax, 3 milla; district tax, 10 nulls. 

Specific purpo$e^^Ue$ and huHdinge. — California, district tax, 70 cents. XlUnois, 
dis^ct tax, per cent; tax in districts containing 1,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, suck a 
percentage that the aggr^te levy shall not exceed 3 per cent, such linutation, how- 
ever, not applying to certain districts, governed by special acts, in which there Is no 
linut to the maTimnm taxing power. Indiana, township, town, or city tax, 15 cents, 
to be levied only when plainly necessary. Iowa (including roads to schoolhouses and 
libraries therefor), district tax, 10 mills, which may be increased by any subdistrict 
for application only to that particular subdistrict to not exceeding 15 mills. Michigan, 

. tax in township school districts of the upper peninsula, 3 mills. MinDea||ta, district 
tax, 10 mills; but in districts ih which su^ lOt-mill tax will not produce |6W a greater 
tax may be levied not to eiceed 35 mills on the dollar or |600 in amount; tax in inde- 
pendent school districts, 8 mills. Missouri, tax in town school districts, 1 per cent. 
Nebraska, district tax, 10 mills above the 35-mill levy allowed for general school pur- 
^ poecs, but not exceeding 10 per cent of the assessed valuation of property within the . 
school district. North Dakota, tax in independent school districts, 20 mills. Okla- 
hofna, district tax, 5 mills. Texas, tax in incorporated distri^, 25 cents. Utah, tax 
in county school districts of the first class, 1} mills. 

Teachers* salaries. — Colorado, district tax, special levy, 10 mills. Minnesota, tax in 
districts>containing 50,000 inhabitants or more,^ mill for Increasing teachers’ salaries, 
subject to the total maximum limit of 9 mills; West Virginia, district tax for teachers’ 
salaries, 25 cents. 

Free terts, equipTnenty and materials for use in manual tretining, industrial training, 
and domestic science. — Nevada, district tax, 25 cents. 

School libraries. — Colorado, district tax, one-tenth of 1 mill. Kansas, district tax, 

' varying from o'ne-ei^th to one-half of 1 mill, according to valuation of taxable prop- 
erty. Pennsylvania, tax in districts of the second, third, and fourth classes, I null. 
Wariiington, county tax, one-tenth of 1 mill. 

7\ansportation of school children. — Idaho, tax in independent school districts, special 
levy, 10 mills. 

' Compulsory aiUndance. — Indiana, common-school corporation tax, 5 cents. 

Graded schools —West Virginia, district tax in districts in which there is a town, 
village, or densely populated neighborhood having two or more schools in the same 
building, 25 cents for Uie teachers’ fund and 15 cents for the building fund ; for extend- 
* ing the term of such graded schools, 5 cents. 

Vocational schools or departments. — Indiana, tax in school cities, towns, or townships, 

10 cents. North Dakota, tax in associated rural school districts, 4 mills. Wiscoiudn, 
village, town, or city tax, one-half of 1 mill. 

Teachers* retirement fund. — Colorado, tax in districts of the first class, one-tenth of 



1 ihill. 


Equalisation of property^ funds On hand^ and debts . — In North Dakota, for equalizing 
property, fundeon hand, and debts when the boundaries of school districts are changed, 

16 mills, within the 30-mill miaximum limit for general school purposes. 

Satisfaetion of judgments . — North Dakota and South Dakota, district tax, 20 mills. 
Eedmpkori and payment of interest ort bonds and other otUstanding indebtedness . — 
Colorado, county tax, sufficient to pay not more than 20 por cent of the principal ol 
outstanding bonds. Florida, tax in special school districts, 6 mills. ‘ Indiana, tax in 
incorporate towxis of )Qot move than 1,000 inhabitants, 2 per cent; in towns or citiee - 
of 1,0(10 to 5,000 InhaMtanti, 60 cents; in other cities, except dtiM ol:the finft and } 
second classM, 26 cents. Iowa, school cdlporatlbn 5 t^ille. Kansas, tax id 
de|K^hulated distrioto, 4 mills; in partiaUy depopulated distoicto, '2) mi^ Kentucky, 
tax in graded school districts, 26 cents; in the same districts to redeem bonds Issue 

IrnUL. 
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IQnoiui, district tax, tiro-fifths ol 1 ptf cent New Mexico, district tax, sufficient to 
I pay interest and not more than 20 per cent of the principal of outstanding bonds; tax 
in incorporated dtiee and towns, 6 mills. North Dakota, in districts which have no 
" JF school board becausaef the failure of electors to elect or of the county superintendent 
to appoint, and which have an authorized indebtedness, 20 mills. South Dakota, 
district tax, sufficient to pay interest and not more than 15 per cent of the principal 
of bond^ indebtedness. Texas, county tax, 25 cents; tax in incorporated school 
distijcts, 25 cents. VliginUj district tax, 26 cents. Washington, district tax, 3 mills. 
Wyoming, district tax, 7 

AHPUNT DBTBRiriNBn BT DB 810 NATBD BASIS, OR STATED AS A GROSS SUM. 


As expressed by amount, the manner of designating maximum 
Hmiiutions is varied. The amount may be stated as a gross^^um for 
a certain purpose; as so much per child of school ago or pupil in 
attendance, per school officer, or according to the number of children 
of school ago or average attendanc.e, or the number of voters or 
inhabitants; or as an amount not to exceed the entire amount of the 
State i&x. Seven States are listed under these bases, and the limita- 
tions are as foUows: 


Per child of tehool age or per pupil in attendance. — Iowa, school corporation tax for 
contingent .expenses, $7 per person of school age, but at least $75 per school. School 
corporation tax for the payment of teachers’ salaries, including the amount received 
from the State apportionment, $20 per person of school a^, but at least $270 per school. 
School corporation tax fo^pthe purchase of free texts and supplies; $1,50 per person of 
school age. School corporation tax for transpo^tion and board ol rural school chil- 
dren, $5 per person of school age. .Tax in consolidated independent school districts 
for general school purposes, $32 per person of school age, including the amount received 
from the State apportionment. In Vermont, tax in unorganized towns or gores for 
tuition, transportation, or board, $1.60 per child per week, to bo levied whon such * 
towns or gores can not conveniently provide school privilege. 

According to number of children of school age pr average aUendance. — Michigan, tax for 
sites and buildings. In the same year that any bonded indebtedness is incurred, in 
* districts containing lees than 10 children, $250; In districts containing between 10 and 
30 children, $500; in districts containing between 30 and 50 childron, $1,000. Tax 
for the payment of salaries of district school officers, $^ in districts containing lees 
than 50 children and $50 in dtetricts containing from 50 to 100 children. Wisconsin, 
taxdn districts containing less than 200 children, for the purchase of maps, blackboards, 
and sdiool apparatus, $75. Tax for teachers’ salaries, in districts having an average 
attendance of 16 pupils or less, not more than $350; in districts having an average at- 
tendance of not more than 30 nor less than 15 pupils, not more than $450; in districts 
having an average attendance of not more than 40 nor less than 30 pupils, not more 
than $560. ‘ 






Orou amount in dollars. York, district tax, for the purchase of maps, globes, 
and other school apparatus and for the purchase of textbooks and other school necessi- 
ties for the use of poor pupils, $25. Wisconsin, district tax ior district libraries, $100. 

According to number of voters or inhabitants.— MmneaotA, tax in districts containing 
' less thkn .10 voters, $400, for the support of schools. Wisconsin, tax in district^ conr 
, inluiritantSf for building a sdioolbouse, not more than in 

.;.;:'^|riy.;oii6;year^ ■ -A' ; 

r / oj^Sdw.^Wisoo^^ district tax for the payment of salaries of clerk, $20, 

lutd 6t keanirer and director, $10 per officer. . , ^ 

erUire gm^nt qf 8UUe tox.‘—Tenn<Mee, counjty tax lor the; extensbh 


POLL TAX. ^ ' ■ 

Poll taxes, because of the relatively small amount which they pro- ! 
duce, are to be regarded as a supplemental source of funds, rather 
than as a main source. All of States which authorize their levy 
by local school authorities for local school purposes therefore author- 
ize other bases upon which taxes may bo levied. Four States desig- 
nate maximuiu limitations for such local poll tax levies, the detaUs of 
which are as follows: 

Indiana: Township, town, or city tax for tho extension of the school term, 25 cents; 
i^>ecial levy for general school purposes, $1; town or city tax to redeem and pay in* 
^rest on bonds and other outstanding indebtedness, $1. Kentucky: County tax, for 
general school purposes, $1; graded school district tax for maintenance of schools and ■ 
erection of buildings, $1.50 per white male inhabitant over 21 years of age. Misau»- 
aippi: County tax for tho extension of tho school term, $1. North Carolina: County 
tax fur the maintenance ^ schools, 15 cents; county Uix, special levy, to supplement 
tlio county school fund, 90 cents; lax in incorporated towns and cities, \(\ which no • 
other special tax for schools is levied, to supplement the public school fund, 90 cents. 

PERMISSIVE POWER TO LOCAUTFES TO EXCUSED pESlONATgl) MAXIMUM. 

Central control such as is indicated by the preceding provisions re- 
lating to maximum limitations is shown in less degree when a State 
establishes a maximum tax but empowers local authorities, such as 
voters, taxpayers, or civil authorities, to levy a tax exceeding tho rate, 
or amount designated by law. Six States grant such taxing con- ^ 
cessions to their localities. In most instances when such action is 
taken, hpwover, it must be considered at an election, duo notice of 
which has been given, and the amount of increase desired must be . 
determined by formal vote. 


In Kaiisaa, the voters may, at a regular or special election by a' throe-fourths vote, 
increase the regular tax levy for general school purposes beyond tho maximum 
district tax of 4 J mills to a rate sufficient for current needs. Such tax, however, may 
not bo levied fur more thoi] one year. In Louisiana, the total pariah or municipal tax 
is 10 mills fur all parish or municipal purpo^. For maintenance of schools, erection 
of school buildings, and other permanent improvements, however, such rate may bo 
increased whenever the rate of such increase and ilie number of years the tax is to bo 
le\ded and the purpoM or purposes for which it is intended shall h^ve been carried by 
a majority of the property taxpayers voting at a special election called for that purpose. ^ 
In Maryland, the maximum county tax, special levy, is 15 cents for the purpose of 
paying teachers' salaries and supplying free texts, but a higher rate sufficient to make 
good any deficiency that may exist in the amount of money received from the State 
fund for these purposes may be levied if tho county commissioners so approve. In 
Misgiasippi, tho maximum district tax for general school purposes is 3 mUls, but this 
may be exceeded upon the consent of a majority of the taxpayers as evidenced by 
petition. In West Virginia, in districts having a bonded indebtedness" which can not ' 
be paid off^by funds derived froin the maximum levy of 12} cents allowed for geheiFal 
school purposes, the maximum rate may be exceeded by authority of tho yotera/ 
such excess, or as much thereof as ihay be necessary, to continue without fulditional ' 
vote Until tho indebtedness is paid off. In districts contoinpig an incorporated city ; . 
or town where a graded or high schoolia maintained for a longerj;>eriod than au^ months, 
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DISCUSSION. ' I 

State re^atiou of the taxing duties and powers of localities 
affords central authority considerable opportunity for the exercise 
of control. The extent to which such opportunity has been utilized 
is showTi by the facts, first, that 40 States have adopted legislation 
directing the levying by localities of unspecified, minimum, or*fixed 
rates or amount^; and, second, that 42 Stales have adopted legisla- 
tion limiting taxes as to the maximum levy permissible. 

In the simple requirement that localities raise iy.ax sufficient to 
support schools, centnJ control is but little in evideiWe. Wien either 
a fixed or a minimum tax is required or maximum limitations are 
established, central control is increased; when both fixed or mini- 
mum and maximum restrictions arc in force, central control in 
respect tp locd taxation reaches its highest point. Tliis analysis is 
of course only generally true, becau.se of the many other coiisidera- ^ 
tions that must be given weight. For instan(*e, the ’presence in one 
State of both minimum and maximum limitations concerning rela- 
tively unimportant purposes may actually show hs.s central control 
than n minimum limitation only in another Slate concerning an 
important purpose. Or, again, considering rales or amounts as well 
03 frequency and purpose, the establishment of one minimum lim- 
itation only in reference to general support of schools, but that 
minimum limitation one of high rate or amount, may indicate greater 
central control than a number of minimum limitations of high rate 
or amount, or a number of maximum limitations of low rate or 
amount, or both, relating to less important purposes. 

Granted that legislatures have exercised due care in establishing 
minimum or maximum limitations, it is fair to assume that when 
localities are fairly liberal in regard to their schools they do not fed 
cent rill control as expressed in a required tax; nor are they con- 
ccrnetl about maximum limitations as long as they are judicious and 
refrain from undue extravagance; it is only when they reach either 
extreme that central control is fdt. Generally, therefore, iu the 
financial administration of the public dementary schools, neither 
required Hoxes nor maximum limitations are regarded by local 
authorities as obtrusive ^control. Nevertheless, the power of control 
exists potentjaUy at least, and its existence, as well as its exercise, 
indicates centralization. 

VL STATE INTERVENTION. 

In order to. insure locaT'CDmpliance with State regulations, all 
States have adopted legislation providing for intervention when " 
localities, by reason of neglect, parsimony, or insubordination, fail to 
comply with one or more laws. 

1 - ■ " 
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Stal« intervention as here considered op^tes in any one of three 
forms: «(1) By transferring authority from one ofliccr to another 
because of nonperformance of duty involving matters of finajice; (2) 
by constituting localities or local officers liable because of the non- 
performance of duty involving matters of finance; (3) by withhold- 
ing from offending localities all or a portion of State school moneys 
because of the nonperformance of certain duties specified by law. 


TRANSFEB OF AUTHORITY FROM LOCAL TO STATE OFFICERS. 


A transfer of aut^rity by a State in case of nonperfonnunco of 
duty involving fiOance deals with the levying of ta.xes, as is gener- 
ally the case, or with duties involving the expenditure of school funds. 
Such transfers are generally made from one local officer to unollier 
local officer ainl more rarely from K>cal to State officers.' With tlio 
details of the transfer of authority from one local officer to another, 
this study is not directly concemed, since control remains local. 
Transfers of authority from local officers to State officers, however, 
involve central control and ciiill for analj’sis. 


LEVYINO OF TAXES. 

Legislation pertaining to transfer of authority shows that in five 
States* authority for the fcvying of taxes for school pur|)os('s is 
diroctly transferred, in case of nonperformance of <luty, from local 
officers to State officers. The purposes specified are limited to the 
maintenance of schools and the redemption of and payment of inter- 
est on bonds. The State officers to wliom such duties are transferred 
aro’'the State superintendent, the State controller, the State boanl 
of equalization, and the State auditor. 

. Udintain schooli:— In Nevada, if county connniasioners fwl to Io\y Uio n*gulor 
county Ux for the maintenaiU‘e of schools, county auditors must add to the a«? 0 Bs- 
ment roll such tax as the f»uperinU*ndont of public instnirtion may dMun suMicient, 
between the limits of 20 and 50 cents on the $100 Valuation of taxabje property. 
Also, if school trustees fail to j)rovido by district taxation the fumis necessary to 
insure the comjdetiou of at least six months of school in any school year, when.notiJiod 
by the' deputy Slate superintendent of public instruction in chai]^e of Uio district 
tiutt'such action is necessary, the dejmty State sui>erintendent inust then notify the ^ 
, county coinmissionera of the amount necessary to bo raised,, ami the l ummissioners 
must aascfls, equalize, and collect this amount, as though the truHt<H*s themselves \m\ 
made the levy. / 

Redeem and pay iniereet on bonds.- In California, if boards of supendsors fail to mAke 
the levy to pay for bonds or interest coupons and payment is rpfused, owners may 
file the bonds, together with all unpaid coupons, with the State controller; thereupon 
, the 8U.t^ board of equalization adds to the State tax to be levied in the district ^ rate 

, 1 Tpe BUtss in which Utnafera ars nud* from loeM U» State olIlc«rs sre CaUfomla, Coi^Ucut,/ Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mains, Nevada, New Hampshire, ^ew Mexhx), Oklahoma, Pecnsylvanle, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia. ‘ 

> CaUkmiia, Karnes, Louisiana, Neva<U, Oklalwiiia. 
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Buffiddnt to realize the amount of the principal or Intereet paat doe. In || 

the proper officeni tail or neglect to nu>ke a levy inifficient in amount to pay the inteieat 
Upon refunding bonds and coupons, county clerks must levy Mch tax; if county 
clerks fail to perform their duty, the auditor of State informs county treasurers of the 
^amount due and such amount must be by them levied. In Louisiana, if school boaixls 
^1 or refuse to levy a tax sufficieut to pay the interest and principal on bonds tsmed, 
the auditor of public accounts must namo the rate of such tax and order the mme ^ 
collected. In Oklahoma, if oflicera whose duty it is to levy taxes to pay bonds and 
coupons fail to act, the State auditor ascertains the amount necessary and certifies the 
fact to the county treasurer, who makes the levy, 

bUTtES INVOLVIXa THE EXPEKDITCaE OP SCBOOL UONETS^-. 


A transfer of authority from local to Stato oflicers^ because of the ^ 
nonperformance of duties involving the expenditure of school funds 
occuri in nine States.* The duties d^ignatt'd include the repair / 
and improven ent of school buildings, the employment of officOTs, / 
the maintenance of schools, the provision of flags, and the payment^' 
of interest or principal on money borrowed from the State. Th^ 
State officers designated to perform such duties are the State supei^ 
intendont, deputy State superintendents, the State board of educi- 
(ion, the governor and council, the commissioner of health, and the 
State auditor. 


Repair and improve trhoolhou^es, — In Connectirut. whenever it may bo found by the 
Sute board of education or by the board of pchool \daitors or by a member of tho town 
Bfhool commit teo that further or different Ranitary provisions (,r means of iightii^ 
and ventilating artf required without unreasonable expense, either of said boards 
or such member of the town sc hool committee may recommend the desired changes; 
m case such changes aro not made-mibetanlially as recommended within two w^ks 
from the date of notice thereof, such board or member of the committee may make com- 
plaint to the proper health authority of tho epmmunity. which authority shall order 
Rich changes made as it’ may deem nec'ossa^ and prof>er. In Nevada, if school 
trustees fail to proWde outbuildings, the deputy State superintendent in charge of 
the district must cause the same to be built and paid for out of district funds. Also, 
if school trustees fail to keep school buildings in proper repair, the deputy State super- 
intendent in chaigo of tho district must clause such needed repairs to be made and 
paid for out of district funds, prorided the cost does not exceed $50. 

Emploif officer$, — In Iowa and Tennessee, when county superintendents fail to 
submit reports, the superintendent of public instruction may appoint and compensate ' 
some suitable person to perform such duties, the cost of which must be paid by ttf'e 
delinquent county superintendent. In Maine, when the State superintendent is 
of the opinion that the census has been inaccurately taken, ho must m^e a statement 
thereof to the governor and council, who may require the census to be retakeUf and 
if they think necessary, appoint and compensate persons to perform such service. 

In New Hampshire, the governor, writh the advice and consent*of the council, may 
/Tr^pire school boards to remove truant officers who are incompetent and to appoint " 
^«empetent successors, and upon the failure or neglect of school boaixls to do so, 

State officers may appoint and compensate such truant officers. In Pennsylvania, 
if school di^cts which are required to provide medical inspection do not comply 

I OonnsoUent, lows, Ifalne, Nevada, New HaiapUiire, New Mexico, Peoii^lTaala, Tennewee, Vhfliila. 
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idth kw within 80 days after the ^giimyig of the K^l year, ^ con^^ 
ui health mult ^>point a properly qui^ed m^ical 'inq>9ctor fer the remaindhr ot 
the pckMl year, end fix the GompenBation which shall be;f^d'^hijhby the^Ubrict; < 
MntUain khook.^ln Nevada, whenever there k sufl^cieiit xponey to tik ciedit ef 
any schoohdirtiict to pay the expenae of maintaining echool eight months and the 
tnuteee neglect to provide for an eight ^nths’ term, the deputy State miperintendent * 
in charge of the district must t^he the action neceeeary to do eo. In New Mexico, 
if county euperixftendenti refiiae to approve the appliqit^one of districte to sharein ' 
the State echool building fund when the annual income ia Insu^dent to maintain 
echoola for the required term, the directors may preeent the facts to the State board 
of education, which board may, after a hearing and if H finds the facts so wairaOt, 
^>prove said iq)j^tication without the indorsement of the county superintendent. 

PnvvUJtagi. — In Nevada, if school trustee fail or neglect to provide a flag for each. 
Bchoolhouae, the deputy ^tate supeiinftndent in chaige of the district must provide 
and install such flag, the expense to be met by an order drawn on the coXinty auditero. 

Pay tnfersfi or prtnctpal on money bcmnbedjrom the State. ^In Viiginia, if district 
boards hdl to pay the interest 'or principal on money Borrowed from the Stath^ the 
•econd State auditor or State superintendent must notify county or city treasurers or 
ether persons having charge of district funds to pay to the State treasurer any past 
due installment out of any district funds belonging to the district or school hhud. 

>r * ^ . 

Transfer of authority from, local to State officers. 
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LIABELITT of localities or local OFFICE'RS to the 6TATE. 

So. far as liability because of the nonperfomanco of duty inyolving 
finaitce is concern^, State school' legislation usually constitutes 
offeejding localities or local offic^ liablh to mother local officer^ In 
the ^ain, such legislation provide^ or implies that laws pertaining 
to Itkbility shall be enforced by ddeignated local officers and that 
the'^mpunt of .liability, when collected, shall be paid, into the local 
treaskiy The amount of such liability varira from a fixed suni as 
low W one dollar to the highest^amoimt ever yoteci by the locaUiy 
finp of aphiook. In a fpw colics, und^^ ephdftipha« , 
mayr be $taie 

anthbritii^^ ^Only ih a few instances in a few Sth^ is it : true that 
$tato authontiea age reap^ the eqforceinent of ^e lawper- 

to by 
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ihi^ Sitet^. With the detftilB of Uie liability ^ one local a^diprity 
r \o another we are not directly concemed, but legislation constitutinj^ 

^ "^iocal a^^prity directly liable to central authority/ or oonstituthig 
local authority Mable to othw local authority through the inter^en-' 
tion of central authOrit^^ requires analysis. . < 

. Such a policy applies mil States.'* The duties designa*ted are the 
maintenance of schools; the apportionment, care, and expenditure of 
school moneys; the provision of proper ^and sanitary school buildings*; 
and the submission of "financial reports. Details of sucU legislation 
folW, " ^ • 

maintbkakcb or scb^ls. 

In Connecticut, any town neglecting or refusing to provicle for the 
support of its schools forfeits to the State a sum equal to the amount 
necessary for such purpose. ' 

'APPOanONUBNt, CABBf.AND EXPENDIFUBB SCHOOl BONETS. 

If school laws peHaimng to the care and expenditure of school funds 
are not complied with, |oci^ authorities become directly liable, in four 
States, tp central authority, and in one State talo<^ authority upon 
intervention of central authority. In Connecticut^ and Iifdiana it is 
sp^ified'that suits for the recovery of incurred liability are to be 
bjx)ught by, State officers; and in Connecticut, Kansas, New Hamp- 
shire, ^d Washington, local authorities must pay the 'amounts *of 
their liability (Erectly to thq State. SucK liability, equals the am<$unt 
misapplied; or the amount of the loss' with or without damages; or 
dbuble the amount lost Or misapplied, urith or without interest. 

In Connecticut, if money appropriated to. the use df schoolais applied to any other 
purpoee,, the town or ecluwl misappropriating such money must forfeit the amount 
Uiereof to the State and* the control!^ mult sue for the same in behalf of the State. 

. Indpdiana, coun^ auditors failing, or refusing to distribute and report in full the 
miscellaneous school fund belongiiijg to the various townships within the county are 
liable, and the superintendent of public insjtruction must direct that action be broiight 
•upon the official bond of anyudefaulting auditor ,^and the prosecuting attorney of the 
proper county must bring actif^n; on finding against any such auditor, judgment must 
« be entered for the sum committed to him for distribution, with damagw of 20 per cent 
thereon, which shall be for the ben^t'of the fund'belonging to the township affected, 
In Kansas, county treasurers neglecting or refusing toVemit to the State treasurer all 
moneys accruing from bonds are liable to the State in a sum equal to the amount of . 
such bonds or coupons remaining unpaid. In New Hiunpshire, if local school officers 
misapply any money received fro^toe liter^ fpnd, such/officdrs must refund to the, 
State treasury double the sum so misapplied. In Waabingtop* offlcetwor persons who 
have eoUedt^ or received fines, forfeitu^, or other moneyi belongplg to the Kbtiokf 
and who fail or refuse to pay oviwthe same, must forfeit doub^ thq iM^untso i4thh^^ 
pud Interest the^h at the rato of 5 pw.cent pW month dui(^^ffi#tiin of ^thfudding^ . 
ffiejameV fnriher, any mhpbl officer wlto tnl^ppUeemon^^e to hW miut bo; 

fined uot to'hiceed.llDOr ffie finwt to 

Stieto tretoursr to^ of the cunentiKhool it^ r 
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In three States local authorities must provide sanitary schoolhouses 
within the time and in the manner required by law. If this is not 
done, State authorities (either the State board of education or the 
State superintendent) are empowered to act. The amounts of 
liabilii^ range from an indefinite minimum to a maximum of $1 ,000. 


In Coiuiecticut whonever it is found by the State board of education or the board of 
school visitorfl or by a member of the town school committee that different sanitary 
provisions or means of lighting and ventilating schoolhouses are required and that the 
\ ■ same can be provided without unreasonable expense, either of said boards or ^ch 
member of the town school committee may recommend to the person or authority 
in cha;^ of or controlling such schoolhouses the derired changes; every violation of 
this law is punishable by a 6ne of not more than $500. In New Mexico any person 
failing to perform the duties required of him by the act entitled “An act to enforce 
the*buildhig of schoc^houses” is punishable by a fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $500; and the superintendent of public instruction must see that this act is 
strictly enforced. In North Dakota if the State superintendent ascertains that 
farther ventilating and sanitary provisions should be made in certain schools and 
that such provisions can be made within reasonable expense, he has power to order 
! the proper authority to provide such, and any school conpnittee, public Officer, or 

person having charge of a public-school building wrho neglects for four weeks to comply 
with the order of the State superintendent is subject to a fine of notdeas than $100 nor 
nfbre than $1,000. 


SUBMISSION OF FINANCIAL REPORTS. 


In three States local authorities are required to submit reports 
pertaiuiug to finance tinder penalty of intervention by the State 
superintendent. In Iowa county superintendents forfeit to the 
• county school fund the sum of $50 and become liable for the amount' 
paid to the person appointed by the State superintendent to prepare 
the financial report. In Massachusetts towns or cities failing to 
' file financial reports with the commissioner of education by June 1 
forfeit $200 to the State school fund. In Ohio on complaint of the 
State commissioner of schools, coimty auditors failing to submit 
' financial reports are liable on their bonds for not less than $300 nor 
more than $1,000, to be paid into the county treasury. 

CONDUCT mx DRILLS. 



Iri Indiana, officers neglecting to comply with the law respecting 
Hfire drills in schools are subject to a toe of not less than $25 nor 
more than $100 for each oflehso, such fines being paid into the State 
^ treasury for the benefit of the State fire marshal fund. 

/> RlllOVAt or SOBOpt FURNITURB WRBH BUItDlNO.tB USED FOR OTHER THAN S^OOL 

V;---?'* 'rijapoeES:''-- ; " ^ . 

t ' y any person reicBDiing school furniture for any purpose 

' : other thim repairing the saine or repairing the schckilroom ^ subject 
than |5 nof ^ore t}ian $10 for each offenss, such 


■pi .. ' ,, 1, 1,11. . I, 
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Provision is made in three States for the remission by State authori- 
ties of fines legally imposed upon one local offiier by another local 
officer. In New York the fine imposed upoA trustees or boards of 
education because of their employment of unqualified teachers may 
be remitted by the commissioner of education. In Virginia the 
! fine imposed upon county treasurers or clerks of district school 
boards for failure to submit required reports may be remitted by 
coimty boards of education upon the approval of the State board of 
education. In Rhode Island the commissioner of public' schools 
l^y with the^^advice of the State board of education, remit' 
all fines incurred by any person for violation of the law. 

Luxhiliiy of lo^litu$ or local officert to the State. 
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WITHHOLDING * state SCHOOL MONETS. 


In an effort to insure performance of duty, States sometimes adopt 
a more drastic disciplinary measure than those heretofore referred to, 
namely, that of withholding from offending localities or local officers 
all or a certain portion of State school moneys. The policy of with- ' 
holding State school moneys is a rather common form of pecuniary 
penalization, being adopted by 40 of the 48 States in the Union.^ 
The duties involved cover a wide range of elementary school activities, . 
chief among which are the maintenance of schools for the .time: 
required by law; the levying and payment of taxes; the care and i 
expenditme of echoed moneys and the filing* of official bonds; th^j: 
submissim of reports; thp Mum of school enumerations; the.^ffi- 
plp;^eht of quaMed teachem ahd.supeimtendehts fluid 

1 Arli^, hAabaut OilUbrtii», C(dor»do, doimMthrat; XMl«irare, GBdrgUi tdibb, ntblotoi TirtU i n i i 
low*, Kvm$t U$S», Ukrfluidt UuyMbUMtts. Mietalfan, lUmMSotii/ If Utoorl, 

Neir BMupiOitre, New Jeroey, New Mexloe, Nw York, North CeroUntANorth Dilcote^ Ohio, 
OMeti^V<WiOi PeiaiiylvaDla, Bhode nUnd, Soatti nwkotej Uteh, Vorm^^, Vlf|lhte| Wsal^ 
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to them of a minimum salary; provision of specked school accom- 
modations; the enforcement of the compulsory-attendance law; 
introduction of specified subjects into the curriciilum; exclusion of 
instruction in foreign tongues; exclusive use of State-adopted texts 
and State course of study; exclusion of denominational, sectarian, or 
partisan instruction; nonseparation of pupils because of race or social 
position; closing of schools during institute session; appointment of 
a school agent or treasurer and the reporting of the same; and, lastly, 
the performance of all duties specified by law. 


MAIKTBNANCE 0> SCHOOL8 FOR THB THIS REQCIRED BT LAW. 

The most frequent cause for withholding State school moneys is a 
failure on the part of localities to maintain schools for the time 
required by law. This policy is adopted by 28 States, Eleven 
States ' qualify this form of penalization by permitting localities to 
receive their apportionment when the failure to maintain school is 
due to some uncontrollable cause, such as quarantine, fire, flood, loss 
of echoolhouse, or for good and sufiicient reasons. Claims for a remit- 
tance of money withheld are considered in New Jersey and Wisconsin 
by the State superintendent, and in Connecticut, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia by the State board of education. 

In Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut,^ Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, 
Maasachuse^, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming idl State school funds legally due localities are withheld for failure to 
maintain schools for the time required by law. In Maryland a portion of the State 
school tax is withheld; in New Hampahire the literary fund; in New Jersey both the 
State appropriation and the State school tax; in Vermont the permwent school fund. 

LEVTIKQ AKD PATlfENT OF TAXES. 


School moneys are withheld in eight States if localities fail to le^ 
taxes for school purposes' and in three if localities fail to pay the 
State school tax. This law is not enforced in Wisconsin if local 
authorities transfer, as they are authorized to do, from their general 
fund to their school fund the amount of deficit in sucl;^ school tax an^ 
a certificate of such transfer is filed with the State superintendent. 


In Delaware, in Kent and New Castle Counties, white school districts are r^uiied 
by law to raise $100 and in Sussex County $60 for the support of schools for White 
cMldrep; In colored school districts in Kent and New Ca^e Counties $50 must be 
nyhed and in Sussex County $30 for the support of schools for colored children; failure 
; to xfisethe am^ ^thhplding frm the offending district of 

its shgie of the State appropnaticii.': In Massachusetts no appoitiohnient is made to 
; a toWn w]ricb has not raised by taxation'for &e rapport of schools an amount not^em 

deorgli, Idaho, lC(ftLtana, Kabriika, Tihm j«nsy, Qrostia, Utah, VksUa, 
^ ^ witb 
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thftn $3 for 6i^ pmon of school age. In Minneaota no district may reoeiva from the 
E^iportioned fund a greater amount than that appropriated by such district from its 
epecial and local 1-miil tax, unlem it has levied the rnttgimnm aiUount idlowed by 
law for school purposes. In Missouri no school district which fails to levy a tax of 40 
. cents on the $100 property valuation, unless the assessment of a lees amount together 
with the moneys received from the public funds shall amount to $350 for school puipoeea, 
may receive any part of the public school mbneys. In New Mexico no portion derived 
from the 3-mill State levy is apportioned to any school district which to levy 
a special tax of not less than 3 mills. In Rhode Island no town may receive any part 
of the $120,000 State appropriation unless it raises by tax for the support of schools a 
sum equal to the amount it is due to receive from the State for the same purpose. In 
West Virginia no share of the general school fund may be received by a dis^ct until 
it has made therequired levy. In Wisconsin no appropriation is made from the school 
^fund to any Mty or town ^hich fails to raise. by tax for school purposes a sum equaLto 
the amount of its share of such school fund. 

In Maine no apportionment of Sthte school funds is made to any city, town, or plan- 
tatiph as long as any State tax aasessed upon such places remains unpaid. In New 
Jersey, in case any district fails or npglects to pay the full amoimt of State school tax 
in the time required, the full amount apportion^ to such district out of the reeeirve 
fund and out of the proceeds pf the State school tax is withheld. In^New York the 
controller may withhold the payment of any moneys te which any county may be 
entitled from the incomes of the school fund and of the United States deposit fund for 
the support of schools until all moneys required by law to Be raise<^a8 a State tax have 
been collected and paid or a<^unt^ for to the State treasurer. 

CARE AND EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL MONETS AND FILING OF OFFICIAL BOKDfl. 

School moneys are withheld in six States if localities' of local 
oflScers fail to observe the law regarding the care and expenditure 
of school moneys, and in two States if they fail to file official bonds. 
The amounts withheld are designated as all or a poilion of State 
school funds, or of a particular State school fund, or of the district's 
share of school library moneys. In New Jersdy the amount author- 
ized to be withheld may be remitted by the commissioner of education. 

In Maa^husetta, whenever it appears that in the opinion of the State board of edu- 
cation the sums paid to any town have not been uaed in whole or in part according to 
law, or have not been held and acoeunted fw separately, or that the report thereon 
requued by law has not been made, the commi&Bionera of the school fund are authorized 
to withhold the whole or .any part of the future allowances otherwise hdlihg to sudi 
town. In Michigan, in case a Mhool district has failed to use the library money 
according to law, such district loses its share of library moneys for the ensuing year.i'" ^ 
In New Jersey, if the board of education of any school district uses any of the school 
money reeved by it, except such as has beeh raised within the district, for any pyx- 
pose other than the pa}rment of teachers’' salaries, fuel bills, the transportation of 
puplM and the tuition of pupils attending schools in adjoining districts, there must be 
deducted from the hext annual apportionment a sum equal to twice the amount tht^ 

misused. In New York the commisrioner of educadon is authorized to irithhpld ito 

Bhat4 of public sdiDol moneys from any city or district which usee school Ubmy . 
moneys ^ any other purpose than that for which they ate provided, or for any wilifid i 
negle^ or disobedience of the jaw or of the rules or t)rdere of said cbrnmimioner per^ ' 
tsi nln g thereto. In North Dakota no dty, village, town, or school di^ct may riuiie 
In the apportlonDient of the State tuition fund li^ess it has paid oyer to the Stale ' ^ 
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tWMuiw fof th^ toEcheiB* ioffuia&c6 uid rotireiBont fund the per cent lequiied by 
Mw. . la Wiebcmflin no city, village, to^, or echool district may share in the A-mill 
tax nnlen it baa paid oyer to the State treasurer for the teachere' insurance and retire- 
reent fund the per centirequired by law. * 

la lUinoifllao pitftxjf the State echool fund may be paid to any officer authorized to 
receive it, unless such officer has filed hie bond, or if reelected, has renewed his bond 
^ and filed the same. In North Dakota money must not be apportioned to any district 
unless the bond and oath of the treasurer of such district have been duly apwoved 


SUBMISSION OF RBPOBTS. 


Another cauae for withholding school moneys is a failure on the 
part of localities or local agents to submit reports within the time and 
' in the form required by law^as in 19 States.' In sdme instances 
localities or local agents are required to submit reports to certain 
other local agents, or State school moneys are withheld; generally, 

, however, localities or local agents are required to submit reports to 
central authorities — the State superintendent or the State hoard of 
education — in order that such authorities may have a basis for the 
apportionment of State school moneys. In one . of these States, 
Illinois, upon the recommendation of the county superintendent of 
schools, or for other .good and sufficient reasons, the State superin- ' 
tendent has power to remit the moneys withheld from any township 
because of its failure to make reports required by law. 

In Golorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Monuha, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, Utah, and Vermont all State sch. ol moheys are withheld for 
failure of locM otecers to submit certain r^uired reports. In Connecticut every town 
and school district failing to make returns forfeits of tho SUte apportionment 1 p« 

cent for the first week of such delay, 2 per ceflt for a delay of two weeks, 3 per cent for 

adelayoftjiree weeks, finer ceil' for a delay of fouV-eeks, and 10 per cent for a delay 
exceeding four weeks. In Indiana, if-a trustee fails to make a financial repoTT' the • 

township, town, or city apportionment is diminished *25 in the next State a^r- 

. tionment; further, if a county huperintendent fails to report, the county is subject to 

a diminution of *10. In Massachusetts, towns fmllng to report by May 15 forfeit 10 
per cent of their income from the school fund; if reports are not made by June 1 fhe 

OTtire income due the town is withheld. In Michigan, if district boards or boards of 
education fail to report concerning school libraries, such district forfeits its share of 
^ library moneys. In New Hampshire no town may re^^ve any portion of the literary 
fund unless its returns have been made to the superintendent of public instruction. 

In North DakoU no city, viUags^town, or school district may share in the appor- 
tionment of the State tuition funJhnlese it has made a report concerning the teachers’ 
ihsuTMice and retirement fund as required by law. In Wisconsin no village town or' 

' s^l district may share in the A-mlll tax imless it has made its report c<inceminir 

\ ' IM teachers’ insurance and retirement fund. , 

. * ' : ■ ^ . J 

- aaruBN os school bnumkratiok. , 


c^use for withholding ^hool moneyB is the failure of 
make enumeration retuma a^ui^itely 

Cannsetlent; idahe, lUbiob, Indiana, Kanaaa, liaina, MaaMchiuatto, lUclUgan, MlmiMta. 

Hamiialilia, North Dokote, Oklahoma, Rhoda Island, Utah, Vsrmont, and 
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ai^d promptly^ applying to 13 States. In 9 States ^ all . State school 
moneys are withheld if the law in this respect is violated; in North 
Dakota, the State tuition fund is withheld; in Pennsylvania, the 
State superintendent may withhold any part or all of the State 
appropriation; in Iowa, the law says that the State apportionment 
shall be reduced. 
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In Connecticut no town may receive from the State treasury any money 'for schools 
unless the enumeration returns are made according to law. In Indiana, for failure 
of a county superintendent to report the enumeration the county is subject to a 
diminution of |25 from the next State apportionment. In lowa,^ failure to' report 
the enumeration reduces the' semiannual apportionment for the year. In Kansas, a 
distr* i that refuses or neglects to have the census taken forfeits its right to share in 
th^ annual school fund. In Massachusetts, no town which has not made its return 
of the school enumeration as required by law may receive any portion of the income > ' 
of the State school fund. In Minnesota, when districts fail in any year to take the 
school census, State school moneys are withheld. In Missouri, if the law pertaining 
to the enumeration of children is not complied with, the o^nding district forfeits its 
right to any of the public funds. In North Dakota, no district which fails to make 
or report the enumeration is entitled to any portion of the State tuition fund. In 
Ohio, if the enumeration, is not taken and returned, the offending district is not 
entitled to receive any part of the school moneys. In Oklahoma, for failure of a 
county superintendent or district board to report thev enumeration, the county or 
district loses its share of the State apportionment. In Pennsylvania, the superin- f 
tendent of public instruction, upon due hearing after two weeks’ notice to the board 
of school directors affected, may withhold and declare forfeited any part or all of the 
State appropriation of any school district which refuM or neglects to enforce in a 
.manner sat^actory to him the provisions of the law pcrtainiilg to the enumeration of 
children. In Rhode Island, the census returns must be forwarded to the commis- 
sioner of public schools, before he may draw his order for the payment of any portion 
of the public money to a town. In Wisconsin, no apportionment may be made to 
any district for any year the report for which does not show that the school census has 
been taken. ^ . 

EHPLOTICENT 09 QUALIFISD TEACHEK8 AND SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEB^^TlfENT 
, « * TO THEM OF A aUNIMUH 8ALABT. 


' Among the causes for which State school moneys are withheld is 
the failure on the part of local school authorities to place all public 
schools under the charge of teachers or superintendents who Ifave 
heJen duly examined, approved, and employed by legal authority; 
this law applies in nine States.* In Wisconsin' and in two other 
States, Maryland and New Jersey, local authorities are required to 
pay teaahera or superintendents at least a specified minimum salary, 
under penalty of having State school moneys withheld, 

.V ^ * 

In California, Delaware, Mixmesota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, all State 
school moneys are withheld for failure of local school boards to qmploy pi^erly qi^li- 
fied teachers. |n Michigan, any board of education employing teachers no^ le^ly 
qualified forfeits such a proportion of the primary school interest fund .as the M^bsr 
of unqualifi^ teachers employed bears to the whole number of teachers employed in 


1 ConiMOtlont, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Misiourt, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island,. WbooiDSih. 
tCaUtomia, Delawaxsi MtohlgSn, Minnesota, Kew York, Oregon, Pennsylrania, Rhode Island, WftoomkL 
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> ^13i ^ COKTROI. OF SUMBNTABr EDtrOATIdK. 

Ae district. In New no allotmez^^ ot the Buperviuon quota is made to any 
city Of diatiict unleas the c omm^wri oner of education ia satisfied that such city or 
distxlci eil^loys a competent superintendent whose time is devoted exclusively to 
supervision. In Rhode Island , If a city or town employs an uncertificated teacher, the 
commissioner of public schofils deducts from its share of the State apportionment a 
sum equal to the amount so paid. 

In Maryland, if any white teacher rqfularly .employed recoivee an annual salary of 
leas than $300, the controller must withhold from the offending county the March 
installment of the State school tax.* In New Jersey^, if districts fail to pay supervis- 
ing pracipals or city superintendents a salary of at least $1,000 per year, the county 
superintendent withholds from the State app^onment allotted to such district the 
part designated for supervision purposes. In Wisconsin,- if districts fail to pay 
teachers a salary of at least $40 per month for eight months. State school moneys are 
withheld. 


PROVISION OP BPECmED SCHOOL AC^ICICODATIONS AND ACCBBSOEISS. 

. Still another cause for withholding school moneys in six States is 
the failure of districts to provide necessary and proper school accom- 
modationSw Such accommodations are the building of schoolhouses 
sanitary in construction, the repairing *^d replacing of condemned" 
' property, the erection of fire escapes and of satisfactory outbuildings, 
t^ fuinijhing of schoolhouses, and the supplying of textbooks and 
otter school apparatus. In Connecticut, the district must c^ect school- 
hAses satisfactory to the local school board; in Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin State authorities— the State superintendent, 
division superintehdent (a State officer), or the State inspector ^ting 
under the direction of t&e State superintendent, respcctively^are 
delegated to pass judgment upon the fitness of a schoolhouse and to 
enforce the law pertaining thereto.. In Arkansas, Connecticut, Ndw 
York, and- Virginia, all State school moneys are withheld for a viola- 
tion of this law; in Pennsylvania, all or any part may be withheld; in 
^ Wisconsin, the school district or school <!Jorporation forfeits its share 
of the -ft-mill State tax. 


In Arkansas if school buildings are not equipped^with fire esciqws as provided by 
law, towns forfeit the State enumeration giant during the time such buildings aie ’ 
used. In Connecticut no district is entitled to receive *any money from the State 
unless it has a schoolhouse and outbuildings satisfactory to the board of school visitors. 

In New York a failure on the part of schboKtrustees or boards of education in union 
free school districts to comply with the law regarding th^ condemnation of a school- 
house lyid the erection of a new schoolhotiBe in its place is efficient ground for with- 
holdlifg from the district or city its share of the State apprq>riation. In* Pennsylvania 
the Sjate superintendent has power to condemn &s unfit for use, on account of insani- 
tary or (rther improper conditions, any school building, school site, or outbuilding in 
the State, and upon failure of the hoard of school directcars to remedy such conditions 
' hehu powei^ to vdthhold said declare forfeited all or any part of the knnual&^hto 
W yfrgmia when a schotrthouse appears to the division superin^ 

fe to be unfit for occupancy it Womes his duty to condemn the sme/and no 
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part ofrihe State school moneys may be applied to support any such school until the 
division superintendent is satisfied with the conditions of such building; further, no 
school district may receive any State school moneys until it has o^e proper proid^on 
for Bchoolhouses, furniture^ apparatus, textbooks for indigent children, and all other 
means and appliances needful. In Wisconrin whenever school buildings are not 
kept in repair the State inepoctor must notify the school board or other officer or 
officers having control of the school district or school corporation to repair and improve 
such buildings; if ^ch officers refuse to comply with order, such district or cor-» 
poration forfeits its apportionment of the seven-tenths-mill tax; further, such district" 
or corporation continues to forfeit its regular apportionment from such fund until 
there is a full compliance with the law, unleds the electors vote to close the school and 
to provide tranaporthtion and tuition for all children of school age desiring to attend 
a neighboring school. 


BNFOHCEXCENT OF THE C0XCPUL80RY-ATTENDAHCE LAW. 

State school moneys are withheld in three States — Ddaware, 
Massachusetts, and. New York— if localities or local officers fail to 
Enforce the compulsory-attendance law. In Massachusetts all State 
school moneys are withheld; in New York the commissioner of edu- 
cation has discretionary power to withhold one-half of the State 
school D|oneys from offending localities; and in Delaware the State 
treasurer must withhold one-fourth of the public-school fund. 

I 

INTRODUCTION OP SPECIFIED STUDIES INTO THE CURRICULUM 

I 

Another cause for withholding State school moneys is the failure 
of local school authorities to observe the law regarding the introduc- 
tion of certain studies into the curriculum, as is the practice in seven 
States. ‘ In six of these States * all State school moneys are vrith- 
held for a violation of the law regarding instruction in physiology 
and hygiene, or physiology and hygiene with especial reference to the 
nature and effects of alcoholic drinks; in Connecticut the commis-c 
sioncr of public schools may withhold all or any part of the State 
appropriation for the same offense. 


RXCLUSrVE USE OP STATE-ADOPTED TEXTS AND STATE COURSE OF STUDY. 

j 

Another cause for withholding school moneys is the failure of local 
school authorities to use State-adopted texts and none other, or their 
failure to comply with the State course of study; this holds in six 
States, In Georgia all State school moneys are withheld for failure 
to euforde the law relating to textbooks; in CaUfomia, Idaho, and 
Washington 25 per cent is withheld. In Oregon (in districts" of the 
second and third classes) and in Washington 26 per cept is withheld" 
when local schooj authorities fail to comply with the State course of 
study; in Wyoming, for the same reason, all’ State schciol moneys ai^ 
^thhdd, 

. - > ^joameoUcnt. New Jwmv. New York. Korth Cfoltn*, Ofa|(on, ^nth 

Jeney, New York, North Carolina, Or«goD, South DakoU, Wyoming. 
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' ■^ W OOKTSOL or BUIteKTABT B0UOATIOK, ^ 

OBfllEVB lAW RELATIVS TO MRDICAL IKSPBCT^OK. 

In New York if dietricta willfully refuse or neglect to comply with 
the law relative to medical inspection of pupils in the public schools 
rad to observe the rules and regulations prescribed by the commis- 
sioners of education and health, the commissioner of education may, 
in his discretion, withhold the pubhc money due such offendine 
•districts. , ^ 

EXCLUSION OF JN8TBUCTION IN FORBjaN TONGUES. 

In Minne^ta no part of the public money may be apportioned to 
any school in which the instruction is given in a foreign language. 

EXCLUSION OP DENOMINATIONAL, SECTARIAN, OR PARTISAN INSTRUCTION. 

^ order to ^ard against the introduction of denominational, sec- 
V tftrian, or partisan instruction into tlie public elementary schools, 
four States— California, Idaho, Montana, and Nevada— withhold all 

State school funds from offending localities. 

N0N8BPARATI0N OP PUPILS BECAUSE OF RACE OR SOCIAL POSITION. 

In Minnesota if any district classifies or segregates its pupils mth 
reference to race, color, social position, or nationality, its share of the 
semiannual apportionment must be withheld. 


CLOSING OP SCHOOLS DURING INSTITUTE SESSIO^. 

Fmiure of district school boards to close schools during the time of 
holding teachers' institutes is sufficient cause in Montana for the 
'vnthbolding of all State school mone^jLjmMvided, however, that great 
* distance of any school district from tffli^lace of holding the insti- 
tute, or excessive loss of time, inconvenience, and cost are considered 
good pounds upon which the county superintendent, under the 
authority and direction of the State superintendent, may excuse 
any board of , trustees from closing its schools? 


Appointment op a school agent or treasurer and the reporting op the same. 

In l^&wflanipsh^ire no umneorporated place may receive its pdttion 
of the Uterary fund until a treasurer or school agent has been chosen 
to receive and appropriate the same in the manner required by law. 
In Vermont no incorporated school district is entitled to receive its 
portion of the State school tax until its school hoard has furnished to 
the State treasurer the name of its treasurer* ' * \ 


op all pUttES SPEOntBD BY LAW. 

school moneys are withheld in three States if localities 
■ fail to live up^ to all the requirements of the law. 

_ In M^ine, when the governor and council have reason to believe that a town has 
tg: ngglected to comply wi^i the laws preecribing the duties of towns in relation to 
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public BchooU, they miut direct the treaeurer of ihe Stato' to withhold the State 
school fund and the proceeds of the one and ofi^haif mill tax until such town flatiefies 
them that it has complied with the law- In Massachusetts no town may receive any 
port of the income of the State school moneys unless it has complied, to the satisfac- 
tion of the board of education, with all laws relating to the public schools. In New 
Jersey, when any oflBcor or official body neglects or refiisee to perform any legal duty, 
State school moneys are withheld upon the approxul of the commissioner of education, 
and continue to be withheld until all laws have been complied with. Further, the 
conimiasionor of education may directly wkhhold from any district its share of the 
public money of the State for willfully dimboying any provision of the law or any 
decision, order , or it^fulation of the State tluad of education or of the oommiasioner. 















DISOtTBSIO^. 
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. , Ptmishment for nonperformance of duty is the logical outcome of 
^he adaption of mandatory legislation. When a State is endeavor- 
* mg to maintain a certain principle, the only sure way by which it 
can expect to secure results is to punish acts of failure or refusal to 
perform specific 'duties. Although it is probably true that most 
coi^unities and most officers will carry out the intent of the laws 
80 far £LS they relate to education more faithfully than to any other 
. branch of civil service, yet it is unfortunately true, even here, .that 
acta ,of neglect will occur. Hence the necessity for legislative provi- 
jsions such as have been dealt with within this standard. Whi]p the 
penalties in some cases are more severe than in others, as wou^d 
be expected where different States are legislating upon the same 
subjects; yet they are all calculated to achieve the same end — the 
enfoi;!cement of the^law. Consideration of the facts that 13 States 
transfer authority from local to State officers when local* officers fail 
in» their obligations m matters involving finance, that 11 States hold 
localities or loc^ officers financially liable to the State for the same 
cause, ^d that 40 States withhold school funds in an endeavor to 
insure the casing out of the laws relating to one or more aspecte 
of educational administration in general, makes it evident that in 
this standard centr^zation has reached a high pointy ' 
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As bss been shown, State school legislation pertaining to elemep*' 
taiy ^hool finance involves both central and local control. From a 
study of leg^lation alone, however, it is extremdy difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine with accuracy the degree of centralization 
or localization existent. In the first 4 >lace, taking some of the 
standards considered, central control operates only when localities 
desire to exercise certain functions or to avail themselves of certain 
opportunities offered by a State; hence to have a true picture of 
control the extent to which localities exercise their prerogatives 
must be known. In the second place, as strict obedience is by no 
means universal, the extent to whichJocalities live up to the^ letter 
and the spy^f the laws must be knopn before drawing a too definite 
condusion^Pan a word, complete date Would require a kno^lei^ 
of actual practice, as well as of Isolation. This study of elethen* 
tary school finance attempts only the lattor; and "to the extent tO' 
which practice, for one or other of the two general reaseid;. just 
stated, fails to coincide with legislation, to that extent are its findbiga 
open to question. In the main, however, it may be assumed that 
any diffebsnoe between law and practice is not so great as to affect 
very appreciably the bonclusions reached, which, after all, should be ^ 
regarded broad generalizations showing tendencies rather than ; ‘ 

as an &tiempt to depict exact ccmditions. V 

In general, it may be stated that some standards which on the 
surface or by their nature apparently in'dicate centralimtion, upon 
analysis reveal local controVor divided control; while other standards * " ' i 

which seem essentially local in their bearing, in reality j 

centralized control. . k • 


LOCAL OONTBOL. 




The distribution of State schobl moneys was regarded as being in 
itself a central and a centralizing process; the bases upon which such 
disAbution is made, however, indicate varying degrees of centr^ . 
zation. A* distribution on a Mhool population dr on a property vj|)uap ^ 
tk>n basis exacts little or nothing from loip^ties and confll%uen|J)b ' 
infficates little centralizatioii of cootrol. ^rdistributiop[ either* oU;; 
attendance of pupils, number of teachers employed; or ratio of* Im^ 
school teix to total town tax, requires localities to exercisd a certain ^ 
amoubt of effort or cdoperation m order ;to Secure them 
of sihopl inone^^^^ distribution on w 

4boduj^ such m^hc^ df 
consi^iniABly mizre ndio 
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fore in view of the fact thiit 'tiWHhi^ distribute State 

sc^pd inoneyB on basra which demand practically no local effort, it 
was ^nduded that the atandud at the present time really indicates ^ 
Ipcaliution ; yet there are easy possibilities fpr effective centralization • 
by the simple ex|>9dient of a change in the bases of distribution. 


DIYIDED OONTHOL. * . 

:'*.*■ t 

r ^ The standard dealing with the expenditure of State school moneys 

• showed that complete restriction denotes control wholly central; 

; partial ratriction, contr^^ central and partly local; while a 

tptal lack of restriction leaves control entirely to localities. Inaa- 
completely restrict such expenditure, 7 partially 
restnctritj and 1S1 b|w 6 the expenditure unrestricted, the concliision 
ww reached that control within this standard inay be said to be 
di^ded, with a pendency toward centralization.. ; 
t^The act of granting State aid was found to ^be a central and a 
r centralizing process, Wause of the conditions with which localities 
: must ccmply before receiving such aid. Considering, however, that 
• State aid is granted in but 34 States; that loc^ties may accept or 
reject State aid as they pleas^; and that •many of the purposes for 

• wiuoh State aid is granted would not appeal universally to local 
®^>Ool autborities as being absolute necessities, it was concluded 

i control under this standard is. divided, wi^h a tendency, toward 

locaBzation. Nevertheless, there must be ke^t in mind the fact 
il^ State aid is steadily g^wing in respect ^o bpth puiposes and 
^ ^ and that as localities increasingly avail themselves of its 

hf advantages, and thereby habituate themselves to a compliance yrith 
; * attached conditions, to a corresponding extent, will centralization 

; 9 ^ • " • 


GENTBAL CONTROL. 


:;Qn the surface, the standard dealing with, authority to borttiw 
paonex and to iMue ^ localization of control, , sixice 

anthoj^ty to act is vested in; localities. An analyfis, however, re- 
the presence of humemus and rather binding restrictions in 
of the 44 States authorizing the creation of such local 
p/ ; ^ This fact, coupled with the,, rather gener^ heed of 

^^9^® ff^^oyidu.this manner,, led ifi the'Condlusixm that. 

with Stjtie regttktfen of the taziug * 
V^ieoPtid, that of maximmn limitatiojoufr—the standard; Was * tal^n fo 
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giving due weight to ^e facta, first/ that of the 40 Stat^ eatablkhkig 
unspecified, minimum, or fixed requirements, 18 States leave the 
amount or rate of required tax inde^ite; and second, that, although 
42 States have adopted ma:^imum limitations, the purposes of tax- 
ation to which some of these limitations apply are relatively unim- 
portant. 

The last standard, dealing with State*intervention when local school 
authorities fail in performance of Hiity, carries with it the thought 
of centralization of control. As analyzed, there were found to be • 
three forms of State intervention existent in* relation to matters • 
'involving fin^ce: First, the transfer of authority from a local to a 
State officer because of neglect of duty involving finance, occurring 
in 13 Stat^; second, liability of localities or local school officers to* 
the State for the same cause, occurring in 11 States; and^third, the 
withholding of State school moneys from' offending localities hecause 
of failure to carry out one or more State regulations, p^urrii^ in 40 
States. Legislation as, tbua^analyzed confirmed the implication of 
the standard itself,, showing -a strqi^ tendency towar4, centralization. 

Considering^ elementary school finance as a whole, therefore, it 
.may be characterized as indicating* divided control yrith & fairly 
strong tendency toward centralization. This conclusion seems io 
be a natural one, especially when viewed in the light of .legyslatioh 
•other than school legislation. In general, for Some yew past, the 
movement of legisla.tion throughout the country in matters whero large 
financial interests are involved seems to have been constantly in the * 
direction of increased centralization of control,^ ^ Therefore it is not^ 
surprising- to that elementary school finance — a fundamental 
factor in ''the development and maintenance o/ efficient sctiools— , 
should reflect ih its tendency 4 general movement of much mder 
scope, . ^ 

Summary dm^tihowing Iccalwn 
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•No. 1. FaolUtlaa ktt stad^ iaA lamaroh in the offices of the United States Oownment In Wariiinitsn. 
Arthur T. Badlar. lOots. * 

•No. 3. Admltoion <rf dhioMs stotats to Ammoan ooUstss.' John ftyar. » oU. ' ' 

•N 0 . 3 . PaUjmaals'ofMliooldkUdraa; CaroU^UHont lOott^ 

. No. 5. Btat^tlos of paSho, spqf^p^and sohool UbTarlsf In 1908. ' • 

^ 0 . 6. Inriructton In the fine and manual arts in the United States. A statlstioal nAeograph. HMiy 
• T. Bailey. Uota. 

No. 7. Index to the Reports of ^ Commlolooer of Education, 1867-1907. 

•No. 8. A taacbee*s pcohsBlcn^ Ubiaty. ClssilAed list oflOO titles. 6ota. 

•No. 0. Bibliography of education for 1908-9. lOots. ‘ * 

4 No. 10. Educati on lor efltolfncy In jraUioad torrles: J. Shirley Eaton. « 

*No. It Statistics of State nnleendtlas and other iastltations of hltfiar ed u oaHon partially s up por te d by 
the BtatOp 1908-9. Seta. ' ; « 

/ ISIO. \ . 

•No. L The morenMnt^lorMicm'in the tettobingM religton In the pubUo schools of Bazooy.; Artsy B. 
^ Show .4 ficts. * . . 

No. 2* State sohool s y itainst in. ^V«*«t**»* aSd hidlclal dedstoni relating to pubUo edocatlonp Got. 1« 

, lOOBp to Oct Ip 1908. Edirard 0. EUlpU. 

^ ’ 1»1I. 

, •No. 1 . BlbBogr^>hy of aglence teaching. Sotf. ^ 

•No. 3. Opportonitleo for gsaduat^study in agrtoaltnre in tM United States. A. C. Honaban. 5 ots. 

•No. 8. .Agencies for the Improrenient of foachers in setrlce. wnUam C. Rnedlger. U oti. * 

^ 0 . 4. Retort of the eommtntnn appointed to study ^ cysteot of edooaticn In Bie pabUo sohoolf of 
Baltimore. lOote. ' fp 

•N 0 . 5 . Age and grade eanoosdfaohoois and QcUegei. Qeorga D. lltrayw. lOots. ^ 

•No. 6, OfBdoatewcifclninattNakatlettttimtTerritleiandinotfaerlostitotionioftlkagrBdrathaUnttod , 
States. 6cts. 

No. 9. Methertiattos In the leAhulugliel sAiools of ooOeglatt grade in the United Statm. 

•No. 18. Methsrtiatlcf In ibe efementary schools of the United Statee. U ots. 

14. Piortrion for axeaptknal chUdrdn in tha pabUe s^btOds. i. H. Vasi Blokla, Ughtnsr WKttivp 
and Lsonaid P. Ayiea. KTots. 

•No. U., Ednoatloiial cy st e n i of Chlni’ as recently recona tru o t e d . Hsrry E. King. lOcts. 

No. 19. Statistics of State unl ywf t ^ and othsr laetttnttoni of Mgbsc edncadcn partiaNy sspportsd by 
. ■■theStatep.ftMWl.,.^)'' ' 

t, kyjam oi$Mf for ^prepararion 01 ^^ aBbooi ttaipj^. , f* ICdtAlir and W.ylCrtdg. Seti. 

•N 0 . 8 . R^pnrtofocouaiUeeoiiuntfarm iseocdha^ , 

<Wa. 4. Mathsmatfan In teefanical aseondafy schbols In tha Upltad iBtates^ 8ot|, 

1 AgfpiA.tfwpapiilof ieity yhaol cyateass. Harlan Updigralt lOotL 
AgrtpottaraLadi^^ in aeaDBdiliy tdtoote.^ loots. 

Niittbs.^ ' •, - 
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: :||^ ' BULLB^ OF Xra BOBliU OF BOXTOATIOK. 

«Na,a. P6M»di7* .Fiaale Fm Andrawt. Bcf$, [Latar pal^^ieatloa, BU, No. u. lOotiL) 

Wo. 0. OoDUtry idiools Ibr dty boyt. WUUaiB*8. Myns. 10 eta. 

\ *Mft. II. T nft liBflM t«dlnf to fmpiw tha wortr ftf th^ nf wn»thmrnf*i im 

V Wo. 14. lUport of tho Amerioan ftMw'naarfnfw of the international ftfrmmlrtnn on tbo **^>***f of math*- 
\ enartw lOoti. 

Wo. 17. Tb^ Uontmaori eyitam of odQoatkn. Anna T. Smith. 6 ota. 

. W0.IA TMjte^ttfnagothroaib igrteoltoiaaDd domeatloaoleDoe. M.A.Letper 4ota. 

Wo. 19. ProlWMiial dbtilbaU^ of ooUece a^d onlTentty gradoataa. Bailey B. Borrttt. 10 ota. 

.Ko. 22. PnbUb and priTato Wgh achoola. , 

Wo. 3L ^pooUlooUootknain Ubrarlealn the United Stataa. W. D. Jotmaton and I. O. Hodge. 10 ota. 
No. 27. Blstocy of pQbUoo^^.edooatlon in Artraiwaa. ■ Stephan B. Weeks. 

Wo. 2B. CaltiTBting aBhool groo^ in Wake County, N. C. Zebolon Jodd. ota. 

No. 29. BtbUognythy of the taaahlng of mathemattes, ^900-1912. D. B. 'Smith and Chas. Ooldithm. 
No. 20. Latln-Amerloao onl^Brattiao and qieoial sobocdi. Edgar B. BnouloiL 

[ - IBIS. *’ 

, No. L Hoothly rsoord of oomnt educational pubUoatlona, Jamtaiy, 1913. 

Wo. 2. Training oouxaaa for rural teachers. A. C. Monahaa^and R»H. Wright. 3ota. 

Wb. S. The teaching of modani langoagea In the UilKed St^tea. Charlea H. Handaohln. 16 ota. * 

Wo. A Preaent standards of higher eduoatlon In the United St|Uea. ,Qeo^ B. HaoLean. 20 ota. * 

Wo. A AgrMtnial Inatniotkm in high achoola. C. H. Roblaon and F. B. Jenka. lOota. • ' 

Wo. 7. College entnnoe requhepienta. Claranoe D.^Ktagaley. 16 ota. 

Wo. A The Btatoa of ruiml edboatlon In the United States. A. C. Honahan. 16 ota. 

Wo. 12. The pixanot^ of peace. ' Fannie Fern An^ws. 10 ota. ' ‘ 

Wo. 13. Standards and testa for meastplng the eflloleney er'sykenn of achoola. 6 ots. 

Wo. lA Blbliogn^y of medical tospectiofi and health nipd^umi. 16 ota. 

' ^Wo, 1& The fifteenth fotemational oongreaaon hygleim add de^opaphy. Fletcher B.' Dieeelar. >10 
Wo. 19. German Indoairlal edncatkia and fts leeKos for the UnniMl States. H Wmfa Beckwith. 16 
^ W0.2O;' nittetacy in theUnited SUtea. 10 eta. * ' * * 

'Wd21L Bibliography of tndastria], Tooathmal, and trade edooatlon. 10 dta. 

Wo. 2a. The Georgia dab at the 8tate*Nonnal School, AdkenaiOai, for the ko^y of nualeoelology. E.C. 

' Branson. 10 eta. a • * 

Wa M. A oomparison of pablioeduoaffion In Germany and fo‘tbe United Sta^ Qebrg EeraobeaatelDer. 
6cte., • ■ 

' W(£ 26. Industrial education in Columbus, Oa. Roland B. DanfeL*. 6 ota. 

Wo. 28. Expiearions on eduoation by Amerioan stateaman an^^bUoWa. 6ola • 

• Wa 29. Aoocedlted aooondary achoob Ih th« United States. E^ndrie C. Baboot^ 10 c 
Wo. 9O1. Edocotton in the South. 10 eta. 

WcC 31. Spebkd foatores id city admol aystems, lOota. * 

No. 32» EdnoatVmal aorvay of Hantgomery County, Md.,^ ' ' • 

Wo. 34. Penaion'eyitems in Qre^t Britain, Raymond W. Siaa. 10 eta. J ■ 'M 

Wo. 85. A list of botto suited to a btgh-asbool library. 16 et^ ' ■ >w- 

Wo. 88. Report on the work of the Bureau of BdnnaMon for the natives of Akakiy 1911-12. lOds. 

No. 87. Mmithly record of cuhbnt eduoatlonal publi^ions^Ootober, 1918. * 

Wo. 881 Eoonam/ot tfine In cdaoatkm. 10 ota. 4- • 

• N^ 39. Elementary industrial aofaoU of Ctevdand, Ohio. W. N. 

‘Wou 40. The iforginiaed aobool plAygtound. Henry 8. Curtis. 10 eta. * . . ^ 

Wql 41. The leofgshlutBn of aeoondary eduoailon. 10 ots. 

No. 42. An eiparJma^ rural school at Winthiop Collage. H. 8. Browne. « 

Wo. 43. Agrboltoie ||pl nirgl-lifa day; material for fta obaervanoe. Engane a Brooks. 10 eta. 

Wo. 44. organised heilth work in sohoola.' B. Hoag. 10 eta. « • ' Z 

No. 46. HottUdy raoord of ounent eduoatlonal pubUoatlona, Novembv, 1913. 

Wo. 48. BduoaUonal dtreotory, 1913. 16 ota,* ' . • 

. Wa 47. Teachtngmaterial tn Government pohUeatfoca. F. K. Noym. lOetn' , 

Wo. 48. Bdmol Wflane. W, Ceiaoo Ryhn, 16 ota. ^ 

He. 49. The Fanegut flchool> e Tenncaaea coontry-Ufe higfl aebboL A. Qi Honahan and AdaawPhitUu.. 
WaC6fo The Fttehbiwg plin of ooopemtivelnduftrkl education. H. R« HcCatm. 10 ots. « 

.W0.6L Edocatloffiithaiiimkigiint. 

.Wd. i?*: w^u wl h aas ai . LsgaliieqairMneDia fo Indium and Ohlm^ 

, Hou6i Nop^jBeerdd current edoMfonalpubUcatkiw;I>eoeinber^ 1918. 4I‘» ; 

^- Noul4«;CoMaIar fepecta oa indtfo^ . » 

' ^ Ho. lA tkfjUfttko and jndleial deeWkms idatt^ to edneatfoo, Oct.Jxl909, to CH< 1.191X James O. 

j.rv - ■ 'lyflttBtnHit-; - v fj -. 

: ' Bb. li Edoeatlbnal sykem of nad PfotpMflrtf* 'Betold W> Feghtf * ^ 

- ^ l»ji^.saL iilhUi w p | i | ihy ftf edtiflatfoat' 4 ^ 1 AF . *- 

% 8i of mats tm l iufkfai and other Ina t i totfo tii of lUgbar e^ieatfod ^totfolly snpportad bp 
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'BxrL£xsxis[ 01^ XHi bvvjUW of* iimOiHOK; 

' • ^ 'i ■ ^ 

■ - / » V ■ ' »‘ - 

*No.l. IConthlfneonlofeaiMtediioiti^pabltottloiWfJftaatfr, 1914. fi«U. 

Nft. a. Cotnputoflcy ighool attwHitiw. * 

•Ko. 8. Uoothly raeotxl of cqirat oanwiAal pabUdotkot, Fobniory, 1914. 8 ota. 

No.4. The aotaodluia ttw atert taiUlBi. lUyw BloomlUld. 

No. 6. m Mk btgb Mboola of D«imork. L. L. FrM. 

No. Ow KlDdAftortoQi in the Uoltod Stotei. . ^ 

No. 7. UontU^^Mord of eomot eduoatlonol pabUntlA^ Uoroh, 1914. 

♦No. 8. Tl>a M oaaodiaaettahomo-papjoot phn of TOootkwil^lealtttiBl edootloo. B.W.SttmfoiL Uota. 
-No. 9. Kfonthljr record of current edi\c»tlonol pablMloDs^ April, 1914, 

♦No. 10. Physk^ growth and a^iool imgrees. B. TjBaldwfai. 26 cts. 

♦No. ll.'Vonthly, record of current eduoatloiial pubutlons, May, 1914. j6 eta. 

♦No. 12. BuAU adioblhoQsee and grouiida. F. p. DiUilar. 50ota. 

No. 13. Present statue of drawing and art in the etementwr and secondary ediools of the tnited 
Roft|^, Famam.' ^ . • 

, No. 14. Voeet gutdanoe. • 

No. 16. Monthly record of euneot educational publications. Index. * 

No. 16. The tang0>le rewards Of teaching. - James C. Boytln and Roberta King. 

No. J7. Banttary surrey qI the schools of Orange County, Va. Roy K. Flannagan. 

No. IS. The publloechoel system of Gary, Ind. William P. Btirrb. 

No. 19. University extensloo In the United States, l^ls E. Reber. 

.No. 20. The rural school jmd bookworm disease. J^.A. Ferrell. 

No. 31. Monthly record of current edubaMonel publloatlons, September, 19U. ' 

No. 3Z^e Danish folk Ugh aeboob. H. W. Fogfat. * « ’ 

* No. 23. MOje'kade schools In Europe. Prank L. Qlynn. , 

No. 24. Davh elementary rural schools. H. W. f'oght. ^ . 

*N6.*^. Important features fat rural school, lipprovement. W. T. Hodges. 

No. m. Monthly record of current educational publications, Ootdli^l^, 1914. 

♦No. 27. Agricultural teaching/ 16ots. .* * 

^ No. ^ The Montsssfk^msthbd^and the kindergarten. Elisabeth Harrison. ' 

No. h. gtit kindergarten in benevollfat institutions. . 

No. 30. Consolidation of rural soBools and transportation of pnpOs at publlo expense. A. C. 

No. 81. Report on the work of the Bureau^)! EddeaUen far the natives of Alaska. 

No. 32. BlbUog/aphy of the relatioa of seoon(&ry sohoob to higher edooedionr R. L. WalUey. 

^ No. S3. Musk In the pnhllo sohoob. WIU Earhart. 

No. 84. Library inskuetton In unWeraitka, eoUeges, and normal ddioob. Henry R. Evioe. 

No. 86. The training of tea<dien In En^aod, SoeUs^, and Germany. . Cha^ H. Judd. 

♦No. 86. Education for the home— Part l^t^Genwal statement. B. R. Andrewe. lo ots. 

87. Edooathm for the home-/art II. ' SUte legisUtlon, scfaoob, agencies. B. R. Andrews. 
Education for the Home— Fart III. EoUeges and universltlee. B. R. Andrews. ^ 

* N0789. Educstlon for the bome-P^ IV. BlbUofraphy, Ust of tefhoob. B. R. Andrews. 

No. fL Care of the beplth of b^ye^ln Girard College, PhOadelphla, Pa. ' ' ^ % 

No. 41. Monthly reoord of oummt educational puUieatkms, N(fvember, 1914. 

No. 43. -Monthly reoord of current edocatfonsl publications, l5eoember, 1914. 

No. 43. Educational jitreotory, 1914-U. ‘ * ' • 

No. 44. Ccanty-nnlt organbatlon for the adminktratkn of nual sohoob. A. C. Monahap. 

Np. 46. Curricula In matbematics. J. 0. Brown. ^ * 

No. 46. School savings banks. Mrs! Ban L. Oberholtasr. 

^ 0 . 47. City.tialnlng sdhoob for teaoheni. FVink A. Manny. 

Na 48. The educational museum of the St. Loub publk schpob. C. G. Rathman. 

No. 49^ Efflokocy and piepantloii of rural school-teachers. ^H^ W. Foght. 

No. 60. Statbtios of Biate unlversltlet and State colleges. ' 

• ’ • 1»U. 

No. K Cooking In the vocatlonal^ool. Irb P* O’Leary. 

No. 3. KoomF reoo^ of.oorrent eduoathmal publloptloos, January, 1916. ^ 

No. 8 . Mbnthly reoord of oorr^t educational pubUoatlons, Fqpfuary, 1916 . ■ 

No. 4. Tb6 health of school nhfldren. W. H. Hack. 

Kc/. 6. Organisation of State departments of eddoatfon. A. C. Monahaa. ' . „ - 

M<k 6. Astody oJocUegbaiidUghsohools. . : 

No. 7. AoonditadseOQndaiF sohoob lb Unitgd States. Samool P. dpsn. 

No. A Pressnt statas.bCtho honor syateiK fat OoUegw and aniwj^lUsi. Bird T. Baldirla. ^ 

No.b. MpntU/ i«oordolWMntediioatloiial pol}lkaUotts, Mare&, 1915. . f * 

No. ^ Mofatfaly rseord of oorrent edaoatlooal pabUoatloos, Aprfl,,1916. 

No. 11. A statktkal'stndyof ths pablfoohhool gystsmsof tbs sodtbon Appatoofabn Mooatafait. 

» man Frost. 
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